


H. W. BEECHER AND H. B. STOWE. 

Henry Warp Beecuer and Harxret Beecu 
ER STowE are brother and sister, being children 
of Rev. Lyman Beecuer by his first wife, Rox- 

ana. Harrret was born at Litchfield, Connec- 
ticut, June 15, 1812. Henry Warp was born 
at the same place, June 
24, 1813. Harriet, 
therefore, is just one 
year and one week old- 
er than Henry Warp. 

H. Warp Beecurr 
graduated at Amherst 
College, Mass. ,in 1834, 
and studied theology 
under his father at the 
Lane Seminary, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. In 1837 
he was settled as a Pres- 
byterian clergyman at 
Lawrenceburg, Indi- 
ana, where he remained 
for two years, afterward 
removing to Indianap- 
olis. In 1847- he ac- 
cepted an invitation to 
become the pastor of 
the Plymouth Church 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He is still the pastor 
of that church. 

Mr. Berecuer is the 
greatest pulpit orator 
in America. He is 
distinguished as a lec- 
turer; he has taken 
a prominent position 
in journalism, having 
been one of the found- 
ers of the /ndependent ; 
but his characteristic 
function is that of a 
preacher of the Chris- 
tian gospel. It is not 
enough to say that he 
has the largest uniform 
congregation in the 
United States. That 
might be secured by 
qualities totally ditfer- 
ent from those pos 
sessed by BrEcHEn. 
It is very rarely that 
the emotional nature 
is so completely under 
the regulation of the 
intellect as it is in him. 
With a large heart, 
pulsating in sympathy 
with every progressive 
moral movement, he 
has also a large head 
and a_ well-balanced 
judgment to prevent 
him from becoming a 
mere sentimentalist or 
fanatic. One of the 
most prominent of his 
qualities is his common- 
sense. 

Mr. Beecuer’s mind 
has been well stored 
with book - learning ; 
but his principal stud- 
ies have been of life in 
nature and in man. 
To few men have been 
revealed so clearly the 
springs of human ac- 
tion. He speaks al- 
ways from experiment- 
al knowledge; .- his 
words are born of his 
own life, or are the re- 
flection of his observa- 
tion. His sermons are 
never purely metaphys- 
ical; they are never 
doctrimal, in the ordi- 
nary acceptance of the 
term ; but they are the 
results of life studies. 
He studies mostly out- 
side of his library. 
Usually he does not 
know the subject of his Sabbath morning’s dis- 
course until within a few hours of his appear- 
ance in the pulpit. His mood, tNe incidents of 
the day, or some great moral question that de- 
mands attention, will decide that. Early Surfday 
morning this decision is made; a few leading 
heads are written out in full, and all the details 











| of the sermon are left to the inspiration of the 
} moment. No, it is not inspiration; it is a well- 
| disciplined and well-filled mind that moves into 
thought and speech before the waiting audience of 
thousands that hangs upon the speaker's words, 
Harriet Beecuer at the age of fifteen was 
associated with her elder sister CATHARINE as 


| principal of a female seminary at Hartford, Con- 


necticut. In 1833 she accompanied her father, 
who had been elected President of Lane Theo- 
| logical Seminary, to Cincinnati. Associated with 
her father was Rev. Carvin E. Stowe, Professor 
of Biblical Literature—a man of culture and of 
eveat good sense. In 1836 Professor Stowe and 
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Harkitt Beecuer were married. Up to this 
time Harrier had been known only within a 
limited circle ; but she had, in what little she had 
written, shown her power of delineating charac- 
ter, especially the character of New England peo- 
ple. In 1851-52 Mrs. Stowe published ** Uncle 
‘Tom's Cabin” as a serial in the Nationa/ Era, 





ah anti-slavery newspaper of Washington. Upon 
the publication of this novel in book form in Bos- 
ton it was found that the writer had achieved a 
memorable success—a success unrivaled by any 
that had previously been won by a literary woman: 
400,000 copies were sold in America, and 500,000 | 
in England. It was translated into all the lan- 





guages of Europe, and was dramatized and acted 


in almost every theatre in Europe and America. 
**T have not read a novel for thirty years,” said 
Lord Patmerston; *‘ but I have read * Uncle 
‘Tom's Cabin’ three times, not for the story, but 
for the statesmanship of it.” It is impossible to 
calculate the extent of the influence of this novel 
upon the political af- 
fairs of America. 

In 1853 Mrs. Stowe 
visited Europe,. and 
was warmly welcomed 
«mong all classes. . On 
herreturn she published 
**Sunny Memories of 
Foreign Lands.” She 
made a second Euro- 
pean tour a few years 
later, and on her re- 
turn published ‘* Dred.” 
Her ** Minister’s Woo- 
ing,” ‘* Agnes of Sor- 
rento,” ** The Pear! of 
Orr’s Island,” and **Old 
Town Folks, "published 
during the last tweive 
years, though by no 
means as successful as 
** Uncle Tom's Cabin,” 
have still been received 
with great favor. 

To really appreciate 
Mrs. Stow® it is nec- 
essary to be upon inti- 
mate terms with her, to 
see her in her hours 
of repose, when she is 
really stronger than in 
activity. All who thus 
know her are her sworn 
friends. She has that 
remarkable quality so 
rarely possessed by man 
or woman -~—namely, 
absolute self ~ posses 
sion. In her manners, 
as in her conversation, 
there is no appearance 
of effort. She is not 
fussy in her entertain 
ment, and even those 
who are shy and awk- 
ward are in her pres 
ence perfectly at ease 
She has lived a remark- 
able life, even if we put 
out of sight that sphere 
of social sympathies 
and influences to which 
her literary success has 
introduced her. The 
interior life of Cuar- 
LOTTE BRONTE was 
not more remarkable, 
whether we consider 
the individual charac 
ters of the two women, 
or the outward circum 
stances that awakened 
them into activity and 
controlled their devel 
opment. The pictures 
of New England life 
given in **Old Town 
Folks” ave simply re- 
productions of the orig- 
inal photographs made 
upon Mrs, Stowe’s 
mind in early youth; 
subsequent culture has 
only enabled her to 
separate the unessen- 
tial from the essential, 
and to draw the ont- 
lines with greater skill 
and fidelity ** The 
Minister’s Wooing” in- 
dicates how strongly 
she was impressed by 
the religious problems 
of New England life. 

It is peculiarly fitting 
that we should give 
the portraits of Henry 
Warp Brxcner and 
Harriet BExEcHer 
Stowe in a single group as we have done. Not 
only are they brother and sister, of nearly the 
same age, but they have many mental, or rather, 
we should say spiritual, characteristics in com- 
mon. Their mission in life, too, has been the 
same—namely, to agitate the human heart, not to 
fanatic enthusiasm, but to conflict against wrong. 
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IN OCTOBER. 


A stri~yess as of autumn woods 

In moonless morns, when winds are dead ; 
Soft seas of mist in all the vales— 

Mist on the mountains overhead, 


A dvowsy day: warm sweat of dew 
About the hand-rail of the bridge; 
Beneath, the slow stream’s flawless face 

Unruffled into rut and ridge. 


At noon a sudden gleam of sun, 
And lightly from the lower grounds 
The vapors climb, and bring with them 
Starved echoes of the valley’s sounds. 


Oh time of truce from striving crowds, 
Whose clamor drowns the poet’s voice; 

Oh days that make the poet’s heart 
With thrills of fuller lite rejoice! 

Ah me! all sweet and wandering sounds 
Of country life have left mine ears ; 
And scenes that stirred the soul to song 

Are buried with the buried years. 











SB Ln November will be commenced “ MAN 
AND WIFE,” a new Serial Story, splendidly I- 
lustrated, by WYLKIE COLLIns ( Author of “The 
Woman in White,” “ No Name,” “ Armadale,” 
and “The Moonstone”). Mew Subscribers will 
de supplied with HARPER’S WEEKLY from the 
commencement of the Story to the end of 1870 for 
$4 00. 











WHICH? 
iy there any good reason why an inteiligent 
citizen of New York, who wishes to pro- 
mote the highest welfare of the State and coun- 
try, should support the Democratic ticket at 
the election in November? 

Is there any thing in the principles or the 
antecedents of the Democratic party, or in the 
character and ability and patriotism of those 
whom it usually elects to office, which such a 
citizen onght to prefer to the principles and his- 
tory of the Republican party und to the candi- 
dates whom it presents ? 

Indeed, is it not diffictilt to ascertain what 
the principles and policy of the Democratic 
party are? Ribald abuse of the President and 
the Administration, sneers at radicalism, and 

nders of the colored population, can not be 
1ccepted as arguments; and the pertinacity 
with which they are urged merely reveals the 
want of legitimate and forcible objections to 
Republican ascendency. 

In this election there are really two serious 
issues, and only two, One is strictly political, 
and the other financial. One is the Fifteenth 
(Amendment; the other, taxation and national 
honor. The Republicans propose by the adop- 
nof the Fifteenth Amendment to settle final- 

in accordance with justice and- American 

iciples, and with the action of the people 

r and since the war—the question that 

is So long tormented and convulsed the coun- 
y. The adoption of the amendment will be 
stantially the declaration that the people of 

United States, taught by the most disas- 
sus experience the danger of maintaining 


tik 


1) 
h 


unreasonable and unjust political distinctions, 
have determined to prohibit them altogether, 
The declaration will be made in the manner 


provided by the Constitution and in the most 
decisive form; and once adopted, the most ir- 
ritating of questions disappears from our poli- 
tics. New York, indeed, has already adopted 

But it is not yet a part of 
and a Republican victory in 


the amendment. 


Constitution, 


New York will be a popular ratification of the 
act of the Legislature which would have great 
jnoral influence. 
lhe Democratic party, the old bulwark of 
slavery, the opponent of emancipation, and the 
temptuous slanderer of the colored popu- 


In the South- 


pposes the amendment. 


1 Stat 


e s, indeed, as a condition of reconstruc- 
tion, it has submitted to the recognition of 
equal political rights among citizens. But its 
spirit may be inferred from the course of its 

f leaders in those States during the Presi- 

al campaign of last year, and from the 
vehement opposition to the amendment in the 


Northern Democratic conventions of this au- 
Nothing whatever can be gained by 
lefeat of the amendment but prolonged 
bitter agitation. The brain and heart 
nscience of the country will continue to 
| this necessary act of justice and com- 
until it becomes the fundamental 
law if the sober and intelligent voters of 
New York wish that this angry question should 
open, they will support the Democratic 
If they wish that it should be closed 
iorably, justly, and in the true American 
rit, they will vote with the Republicans for 
al ri rhts, 
Che position of the two parties in regard to 
ie financial situation is not less directly hos- 
Che Republicans demand that there shall 
equivocation, and that the debts of the 


all be paid in gold, and that 


tuml 


ept 


e no 


United States s! 


immense il 


| districts. 
publican party has the will and the power to | 





| 
| 


credit by the suspicion that we may turn out to 
be-a nation of swindlers shall cease. They 
point to the steady reduction of the debt under 
their auspices, and to the fair adjustment of 
taxation, and challenge the Democratic party 
to show that it presents any other financial 
policy than that of Mr. Penp.eron, which is 
fatal to the credit of the country. No people, 
indeed, like to pay heavy taxes. Upon this 
disinclination the Southern Democratic leaders 
counted when they rose in rebellion, They 
hoped that the necessary cost of war would 
dishearten the country. But the people dis- 
appointed this hope, and defeated the rebell- 
ion; and now the Democratic leaders, who 
made the tax necessary, denounce it as odious. 
But Democfatic force could not dissolve the 
Union—shall Democratic sophistry disgrace it ? 
Whoever in New York wishes this result will 
support the Democratic ticket. 

Or is there a feeling that the Republican 
party has been spoiled by success, and that it is 
necessary to try the Democratic? The city of 
New York, in which that party has indisputa- 
ble power, shows the character of its adminis- 
tration. Does the voter wish the economy and 
honesty that are shown there to become uni- 
versal? ‘The Democratic party has perfected 
a system of frauds upon the ballot-box; it 
elects judges whose names are a stench; it de- 
pends upon ignorance and hate to swell its 
vote; its management of the city makes men 
despair of a popular government, Is this the 
party—whose national history is summed up in 
a word, that it was the party of slavery—to 
which the honest voters of the State would in- 
trust the general welfare? If it is, they will 
vote for its candidates. If it is not, they will 
vote with the party which saved the country in 
the field, and would now secure its prosperity 
by a policy of justice and honor, 





THE NEW YORK REPUBLICAN 
CANDIDATES. 


Tue Republican candidates in New York are 
men for whom it will be a pleasure for honest 
people to vote. General Sicet is a fit repre- 
sentative of the great German element in the 
population, a soldier whose renown was assured 
early in the war, and to whom the Convention 
earnestly looked as their first choice for the 
nomination, For reasons which were undoubt- 
edly satisfactory, he forbade the use of his name. 
But when it became necessary after the adjourn- 
ment to select a candidate, General Sicet yield- 
ed to the universal wish, and his nomination 
was made as much by the common desire of the 
party in the State as by the General Committee. 
His nomination is very strong and wise and con- 
ciliatory; and his acceptance, under the cir- 
cumstances, will not be forgotten hy the party. 

Horace GREELEY is almost the most famil- 
iar name in the country. Identified from the 
first with the Republican party, and devoting 
his great abilities as an editor to its service, he 
early made his paper its chief national organ. 
Frank in the expression of opinion; patient of 
obloquy and reproach, of ridicule and bitter 
hostility; in the judgment of many of his polit- 
ical friends often visionary, impracticable, and 
exasperating, he has never for a moment lost 
the public confidence in his honesty and patri- 
otism; and his political influence upon public 
opinion has undoubtedly been greater than that 
of any other individual. Seldom called to of- 
fice he has never asked for it, and, as he says 
in his letter of acceptance of his present nomina- 
tion, he has never refused any honorable service 
which his party might demand. The higher 
praise is also his, that he would never decline any 
such service that he could honorably perform ; 
for his party might call upon him for an hon- 
orable service that he could not justly under- 
take. His nomination is an indication of the 
determination of the Republican party of New 
York that its character and purpose shall ap- 
pear in its candidates, and vindicate its claim 
to the sympathy and support of all honest: men. 

This appears also in all the other nomina- 
tions upon the State ticket, and in most of 
those made for the Legislature. In Queens 
County the Republicans have adopted the Dem- 
ocratic renomination of the present Assembly- 
man, who was free from complicity in the out- 
rageous tax-levies of the last session. Not 
one Republican Senator who voted for those 
levies has been renominated, and of the twen- 
ty or more tainted Assemblymen not more than 
four or five have succeeded in being renomina- 
ted; and they will be defeated, we trust, by the 
action of the honest Republican voters of their 
All these things show that the Re- 


purge itself of all hurtful suspicion. It has no 
Tammany dictator, no man whose will settles 
nominations and determines policies, no rega- 
lating ring. But its regulator is the general 
consciousness of its members that the spirit of 
a party is, necessarily shown in the character 
of its candidates, and the determination, so egn- 


spicuously displayed at its last national Con- | 


vention, that it will not be controlled by its 
bummers and soldiers of fortune. This is the 
reasonable and conclusive ground of the popu- 


lar confidence in the party. This is its in- 


jury constantly done to our ( spiration in the coming election in New York; | 


and this, if every voter properly considers the 
great importance of the election, and if the city 
frauds are not overpowering, will make that 
party triumphant in November. 





THE AUTUMN ELECTIONS. 


Dreams, not elections, go “‘ by contraries,” 
and the vehemence with which the Democratic 
papers declare that the elections in Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio do not show that the people 
sustain General Grant's administration, proves 
their consciousness that that is their exact sig- 
nificance. If Mr. Packer had been elected 
Governor of Pennsylvania, the same papers 
would have loudly assured us that Pennsyl- 
vania condemned the Republican principles and 
policy. If Mr. Penpieron had been elected 
Governor of Ohio, we should have been told 
that the Massachusetts of the West repudiated 
its ancient faith and embraced repudiation. 
Such u result would have been hailed as the 
tardy repentance of the country—the more 
striking because exhibited in a Republican 
State—that the candidates of Tammany had 
not prevailed last year against the candidates 
of the people. Indeed, the prodigious lessons 
that would have been drawn from the most at- 
tenuated Democratic majorities in those States 
are incalculable. But, as the majorities turned 
out to be Republican, the Democratic papers as- 
sure us that they mean nothing whatever, least 
of all an approval of the Republican principles 
and administration; and we are informed that 
the decisive defeat of Mr. Packer in Penn- 
sylvania and of Mr. Penpieton in Ohio has 
‘demonstrated their great popularity almost as 
fully as if they had been elected.” 

If the Democratic party can fatten upon such 
husks of comfort, of course no one will complain. 
But the Democratic leaders meanwhile know 
quite as well as every body else that the elec- 
tions in Ohio and Pennsylvania mean precisely 
what they meant last year when General Grant 
was elected President. They mean that the 
American people are still honest; that they 
intend to pay their debts without any kind of 
swindling; that they think it is quite time to 
acquiesce in issues that the war settled by the 
last resort; and that they do not look for a bet- 
ter conduct of public affairs to the party whose 
spirit and methods are shown in the system of 
electoral frauds in the city of New York and 
m its municipal management. They show, 
moreover, that the natural reaction, the inev- 
itable personal disappointments, the innumera- 
ble private griefs, that follow every Presidential 
election, the unlimited and unscrupulous slan- 
der that has been uttered against the President, 
the sneers, the derision, the foul insinuations, 
which are so easy to a clever pen, have totally 
failed to affect the great public heart that 
trusted the General in the field and with grati- 
tude and confidence called him to the Presi- 
dency. 

So emphatic and significant a verdict is not 
to be argued down or smeered away. It re- 
veals that kind of tenacity which it is supposed 
that a republic can mot possess, and which, 
amidst the universal skepticism of Europe and 
of multitudes of Americans, was displayed by 
this country during the war. It is the indica- 
tion of the clear perception in the public mind 
of the fundamental principles upon which alone 
the peaceful progress and prosperity of the 
country can be secured. As the New York 
Tribune truly says, the result should chide the 
croakers. It should show still more clearly 
the vitality of the Republican party, and of the 
conviction deeply seated in the popular heart 
that it is indeed the party of the people. It 
asks for no privilege nor exclusion. It favors 
no class, and proclaims and secures fair play. 
The result of the October elections in Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio should make every Republican 
surer and bolder, firmer to demand the con- 
stant elevation of the party standard, and even 
more trustful than ever of the fidelity to their 
truest interests of the American people. 

As for Iowa, her Republican fidelity is assure 
as the law of gravity. 





FRANKLIN PIERCE. 


Tue New York World complains of the tone 
in which the Republican papers speak of con- 
spicuous Democrats like Mr. Prerce and Mr. 
Bucuanay after their death, contrasting it with 
that of the Democratic press in alluding to Mr. 
Lrxcoty. If the tone is ‘‘ reviling,” it can not 
be more indecent than the incessant flings at 
Mr. Lincoxn in the personal colamn of the 
World for two or three years after his death. 
But while a “‘ reviling” tone is, of course, inde- 
| fensible, the press has no more imperative duty 





than to tell the whole truth of public men when 
| theydie. No man in his senses would think of 
asking or expecting that such official careers 
as those of Presidents Prerce and BucHanaNn 
should not be censured in comparison with the 
* Presidency of Mr. Lincoxin ; andit is of the ut- 
most importance that no conspicuous actor in 
our politics, whose public career has outraged 





| humanity, liberty, and the better sense of the | 


country, should disappear in a mere swash of 
praise. 
‘Lhe administration of FranKLIN PLERCE was 


a conspiracy of four years against the rights of 
man and the honor and peace of the United 
States—why should it not be frankly stated? 
James Bucuanan was the servile instrument 
of the slaveholding interest —why should the 
truth be concealed? That Mr. Pierce was an 
amiable man and beloved by his friends is true ; 
but his interest to the public, which justifies 
criticism of his career when he dies, is not that 
he was a courteous and kind neighbor in Con- 
cord, but that he countenanced border ruffians 
in Kansas, Mr. Bucuanan was probably a 
respectable gentleman, as the phrase is used; 
but, sworn as the Chief Magistrate to defend the 
Union, he declared that he had no authority to 
prevent its dissolution. It is not true that the 
political questions of their time died with these 
Presidents. They were questions that never 
die ; questions of human rights and American 
honor. If there is any political morality what- 
, ever—if there is any difference between a mag- 
istrate who strains every possible point against 
liberty and one whose heart embraces every 
man—if there is any difference in conduct 
which hopelessly rivets chains upon the inno- 
cent and that which joyfully breaks them, the 
official career of Mr. Pierce or of Mr. Bucnan- 
AN can no more be compared with that of Mr. 
Lixcotn than the private repute of Aaron 
Burr with that of Georce WasuHINcTON. 

Suppose that when Mr, Prerce died the other 
day all the newspapers of both parties had said 
only, as the World says, that he was “‘one of 
the most estimable and upright of men.” . It 
would have been a suppression of the truth as . 
flagrantly immoral as a falsehood. If the kind 
of offense against civilization of which his Pres- 
idency was so signal an illustration is to be re- 
garded as a mere temporary political interest, 
that vast influence upon public conduct which 
arises from the consciousness of posthumous 
justice is destroyed, and to the exceeding injury 
of society. If every body, whatever the prin- 
ciples and character and result of his public ac- 
tion, is to go into history merely as privately 
estimable and upright, moral distinctions in 
public life are abolished altogether, and Cat- 
HOUN is as admirable a figure in our history as 
old Joun Brown, 

The official conduct of Mr. Prerce inflicted 
deep and terrible wounds upon the country. 
It confirmed the desperate assaults of the slave 
party upon the public conscience. It promoted 
a wide national demoralization. It was direct- 
ly responsible for massacre and a bloody reign 
of terror in Kansas. It depressed the hopes of 
every American citizen who aspired to see his 
country vindicate its origin and its best genius ; 
and it disgraced the name of the United States 
wherever it was uttered. This was the service 
of FRaNKLIN Prerce to this country and to man- 
kind, It is recorded in our annals. It will be 
the verdict of history. When he disappeared 
from the public scene, it needed only to have 
been mentioned as occasion made the reference 
necessary. But when, at his death, it is sub- 
stantially claimed that nothing more should be 
said than that he was an estimable and upright 
man, a decent regard for public morality re- 
quires that the whole truth be told. Nor is it, 
as is alleged, an unkindly ravage of the grave 
to tell the truth soberly, however strongly. Let 
every man in high office have a living conscious- 
ness that when he dies no fondness of private 
regret, no remembered personal urbanity, can 
woo to silence or evasion the tongue that tells 
his public story, and every such man will weigh 
well his apparent present advantage with his 
final renown; and every citizen will learn that 
no station is splendid enough to dazzle the just 
public perception of the moral character and 
tendency of official action. 





A VOICE FROM MISSISSIPPI. 


Ix the late lamented Jonn C. CaLHoun 
could return and read the platform of the Re- 
publican party in Mississippi, especially the first 
four resolutions, he would either groan that his 
country had so degenerated, or, illuminated by 
celestial experience, he would join the party 
and proclaim its glad tidings more zealously 
than ever he preached ‘Southern rights” 
against the rights of human nature. In the 
report.of the platform, the resolutions of which 
we speak go off, as it were, like a volley of tri- 


amph. 
Herst. The Union first, last, and forever. 
Second. Freedom of speech and of the press. 
Third. Universal suffrage and universal am- 


nesty. 

Fourth, Pree sthools—their benefits to be ex- 
tended to every child in the State. 

The resolutions go on to declare for all the 
@nstitutional amendments ; for the immediate 
removal of disabilities; and for the new State 
Constitution, without disfranchisement or pro- 
scription. How many of the noblest victims of 
the war, if they could have known that within 
less than ten years of their death a party with 
every prospect of success would proclaim such 
principles in Mississippi, and be cordially sup- 
ported by the Administration, would not have 
felt, indeed, ghat they did not give their lives 
in vain! No great sacrifice ever produced 
mere immediate and vaster results, In the four 
Mississippi resolutions lie the charms which are 





to redeem that State, and every other that went 
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into rebellion—the policy which would have 
saved them all their sorrow had it been that 
of those States for the last generation. 

These principles, and the measures that spring 
from them, and the spirit which accompanies 
them, are those of the Republican party of the 
United States every where. If the observer 
turn his admiring eye to the great Northwest, 
the marvel of progress and prosperity, he is not 
surprised to learn that those great States have 
been always faithful to these principles, and are 
steadily Republican. If he look at New En- 
gland, which is not ashamed of her history, he 
finds that the Mississippi resolutions have no 
heartier echo than from Bunker Hill and the 
Green Mountains; and he is not surprised that 
to leave New England out in the cold was the 
angry wish of the haughty chiefs who were not 
for the Union first, last, and forever; and not 
for freedom of speech and of the press; and 
not for universal suffrage; and not for free 
schools. Those chiefs-ruled the country by the 
Democratic party. Let the same observer look 
at any State or section which is indisputably 
Democratic, and consider whether it is equally 
grateful to him with these as an American or 
as a man. 

The great service of the Republican party in 
this country is that it has made a truly popular 
republic possible. Under Democratic suprem- 
acy, the fundamental principles of such a gov- 
ernment were despised. Our system had be- 
come a vast propagandism of slavery. That 
has been overthrown, but its spirit and its tra- 
ditions still linger in the party through which 
it worked. Nowhere does that party lead the 
van for the Union first, last, and forever, nor 
for freedom of speech and of the press; nor for 
universal suffrage, nor for free schools for all 
children, It clung to slavery while slavery 
lasted. It would have supported the South- 
ern black laws if Congress had not made them 
impossible. It would still maintain all of slav- 
ery that it can, denying the suffrage to intelli- 
gent and industrious men, and every where 
promoting that exclusive spirit of caste and 
race which will angrily agitate the country 
until it is laid. 

By their works let the two great parties of 
this country be judged. And by them, because 
the general principles and policy of each are un- 
changed. Let any candid man answer, Which 
has been the party of liberty, of intelligence, of 
progress, of humanity? Which has been the 
party of retrogression, of ignorance, of slavery, 
and inhumanity? The tendencies, the impera- 
tive necessities of a political party are stronger 
than the hopes and wishes of some of its mem- 
bers, By those tendencies, by its unjust and 
inhuman spirit, by its wanton crimes against 
liberty, let the Democratic party be judged. 


FATHER HYACINTHE AND THE 
CARMELITE SUPERIOR. 


Tue correspondence between Father Hya- 
CINTHE and the Superior of his order at Rome 
has been published, and is of the utmost signif- 
icance, ‘The first letter of the Carmelite Supe- 
rior was written in July, and deplores and la- 
ments and regrets Father HyacinTuE's course, 
and repeats and amplifies its grief and remon- 
strance at great length. The offense of the 
Parisian orator was what may be called outside 
work, Instead of following the rut of safe ec- 
clesiastical tradition he thought for himself, and 
he freely expressed his thoughts. ‘I have earn- 
estly exhorted you,” says the Superior, * not 
to identify yourself with questions in dispute 
among Catholics, and on which all were not 
agreed,” That may be the Carmelite method 
of advancing the truth, but it is not one that 
would carry the truth very far. And this seems 
to have been the opinion of Father Hyacintue. 
The Superior then proceeds to a formal order 
that the Father shall not print any letters or 
speech; nor to speak outside of the churches; 
nor to be present at the Chambers; nor to take 
part in the Peace League, nor in any other 
meeting that ‘‘has not an exclusively Catholic 
and religious object.” 

To this order forbidding him to print letters 
Father HyacinTHeE replied by printing the let- 
ter which is already famous. With indignant 
eloquence he protested against that which, if 
Roman, was not Christian. He declared that 
his tongue should never be tied, and he threw 
off the robe of his monkish order, and left his 
monastery. In tones that have rung through 
Christendom he asserted religious liberty, and 
with a fervor that recalls the ancient days of 
religious protest he repudiated in advance the 
spirit of the assembling Council. To such an 
answer, from such a man, at such a moment, 
there could be but one response from his ec- 
clesiastical superior, and that came on the 26th 
of September. ‘The Carmelite Superior, in a 
little higher tone, recalls Father HyacintHe’s 
various acts of disobedience; and reminds him 
that a monk who leaves his monastery and 
throws off the robe of his order without reg- 
ular permission is considered “a real apostate,” 
liable to the greater excommunication. He 
orders the Father to return to his monastery 
and ¢o implicit obedience within ten days from 
the date of the letter, or he will be deprived 
canonically of his position in the Carmelite or- 
der, and will remain under the established cen- 








sure. Father Hyractnrue did not obey, and 
the penalty has undoubtedly been enforced. 

The Superior treats the whole matter canon- 
ically. There are rules of the order, he de- 
clares, which Father Hyacrytue has violated ; 
and he is therefore punished for disobedience. 
Father Hyactntue does not deny that he dis-~ 
obeys, but he absolves himself from all guilt in 
disobedience by withdrawing from the moral 
obligation to obey in leaving the order. But 
to leave the order under such circumstances 
would seem to be a departure from the Church 
itself, 

The spirit of the letter of protest is not a 
spirit compatible with the rule of a Church 
which demands that a preacher shall not touch 
subjects upon which all are not agreed. Mr. 
Cuoate was said to have praised his pastor's 
sermons because they did not remind him of 
his secular life. His theory of preaching was 
that of the Carmelite Superior, He was a 
sheep who wished to be led by still waters, But 
Father Hyacintue knows that the minister of 
God must deal with the storms of human pas- 
sion of every kind—with doubts and questions 
and despairs—and that the moral aspect of no 
question which interests the human mind and 
heart, or which affects human life, is beyond 
the proper scope of his discourse. 

Father Hyacuyrae’s letter is that of a man 
who refuses in advance to submit to the decis- 
ion of the General Council if his own judgment 
does not approve it. But if the Pope and Coun- 
cil together are not infallible, what authority 
expresses the infallible decisions of the Church ? 
Father Hyacinrue virtually denies the infalli- 
bility of the Church. Has he not then ceased 
to be a Romanist ? 





THE GEORGIA JUBILEE. 


Tne Georgia State Agricultural Society pro- 
pose to make their annual fair on the 16th of 
November a Peace Jubilee. The most distin- 
guished guests have been invited, including the 
President, Vice-President, and Cabinet, Con- 
gress, the Governors, and the ex-Presidents, 
and ‘‘ the principal generals of the two late hos- 
tile armies.” Should they all come, or a rep- 
resentative number of them, the Committee, in 
their own words, trust “that when a large con- 
course of people, from all sections of the Union, 
shall witness the meeting and exchange of civil- 
ities between distinguished and trusted men 
from all sections—shall see the great and idol- 
ized chieftains of the two late contending armies 
meet and shake hands on the same platform, 
surrounded by the emblems as well as the im- 
plements of husbandry—shall literally see the 
‘spear turned into the pruning-hook, and the 
sword into the plow-share’—shall actually wit- 
ness a restoration of the union of the hearts of 
the people—much, very much will be accom- 
plished for the country which has not been done 
by laws and garrisons.” 

The programme is a little dramatic. The 
Committee will find it hard to persuade Gener- 
al Grant to play in a pantomime, nor ought it 
to count too surely upon the satisfaction to the 
country of seeing General Les side by side with 
the President. General Lex has thus far wise- 
ly chosen to hold himself withdrawn from the 
public view, and he would yield to ill advice if 
he should abandon his retirement. The proj- 
ect is doubtless well meant; but of course the 
“distinguished company will not come, nor would 
their coming be of especial service. ‘This kind 
of spectacular emotion is not agreeable to “‘ the 
genius ‘of the people.” The colonists were very 
much in earnest about freedom, but they did 
very well without a Goddess of Liberty; while 
the Frenchmen, who had the goddess, did not 
have the liberty. How much Italian patriotic 
zeal has blazed away uselessly in the brilliant 
rhetoric of ribbons! We hope, however, that 
the Georgia fair will be very successful; that 
the number and interest of the visitors will 
show how truly at heart they have the welfare 
of their State and of the Union; and that the 
orators will show how intimately allied the high- 
est interest of the farming class is with the gen- 
eral prosperity of the country. 





NOTES. 


Iw alluding to an article in the Boston Adver- 
tiser upon the late Republican nominations in 
this State, the Albany Evening Journal says: 

‘“* But what Mr. Curtis is blamed for most, however, 
is not that he declined, if decline he must, but for the 
mew demoralizing method of his declination. 

hurled the nomination back as if he despised it 
as much as the Advertiser itself does. He might at 
least have communicated his declension quietly.” 

Mr. Curtis was in another State when the 
Convention met. The political situation in New 
York was not unknown tohim. Too late to pre- 
vent it he saw in the New York papers that his 
nomination was probable; and before learning 
the action of the Convention every consider- 
ation that should have affected his decision, and 
which has since been urged, was fully considered 
by him. But as his acceptance was honorably 
impossible, and as there was but a month before 
the election, he felt it to be his duty, without 
awaiting the official notice of his nomination, 
and to prevent loss of time from remonstrances 
and misunderstandings, to make known his nec- 
essary decision as seon and as widely as possi- 





ble. In doing so he certainly did not use many 








words, but he chose such as he hoped would con- 
vey at least some impression of his profound sense 
of the honor which was offered him, not only by 
the fact but by the manner of the nomination. 
He said: ‘‘ While I am sincerely grateful for this 
most honorable and unexpected proof of the con- 
fidence of my political friends, with whose decla- 
ration of principles I cordially agree, it is impossible 
for me to accept the nomination.” He mistakes 
both those friends and the force of words if his 
letter is construed by them as hurling back their 
nomination as if he despised it; and he has no 
doubt that, upon reflection, th Evening Journal 
will own that it has, certainly with no ill intent, 
misconceived his action. 





Mr. Dickens must have been greatly amused 
by the ingenious misunderstanding of the little 
phrase in his speech at Birmingham that his faith 
in the people governing was infinitesimal and his 
faith in the people governed was illimitable. It 
is surprising how many shrewd gentlemen, upon 
reading these words, shook their heads sagely, 
and remarked that they had long suspected that 
Mr. Dickens would sooner or later declare his 
Toryism. One paper observed that he had turned 
his back upon all his books, Another, with indig- 
nation,'asserted that he had given himself the lie. 
The seseeerepnretion was as remarkable as it was 
ludicrous. it was generally received and an- 
grily criticised the remark was nonsense. For 
what could a man be supposed to mean who said 
that he did not believe that the people could gov- 
ern themselves, but that he had illimitable faith 
in the people? Faith in their ability todo what ? 
He had begun by saying that he would tell his 
political creed. Consequently to say that his 
faith in the people governed was illimitable was 
to express the utmost political confidence in them. 
It was an astounding ingenuity of misconception 
to suppose that Mr. Dickens would stand before 
Joun Bricut’s constituency and declare his want 
of faith in the people. 








Mr. Fritmore lately made a speech upon 
taking the chair at the Commercial Convention, 
in Louisville, in which, by alluding to his sign- 
ing the Fugitive Slave Bill, he showed that his 
mind was not at rest upon the subject. He said: 
“*T freely confess it was against my feelings. I 
examined it carefully, but found no defect in it. 
It was constitutional, and, although I knew when 
I signed it I was signing my political death-war- 
rant, I signed, and would have done it, had it 
taken my right arm.” Mr. Fittmore’s feelings 
did not approve the bill, and he was politically 
ambitious; but he outraged his feelings and 
blasted his political hopes by signing a bill that 
put every colored person in the country at the 
mercy of any slaveholder, The sacrifice of con- 
science and laudable ambition upon such an al- 
tar is not a very ennobling spectacle. Mr. Fii- 
MORE, perhaps, dves not remember that to catch 
slaves under this law was so much *‘ against the 
feelings” of some of the United States Commis- 
sioners that they resigned rather than obey. If, 
instead of sacrificing his feelings and ambition 
to sign a law imperiling the life and liberty of 
innocent men, women, and children, Mr, F1it- 
MORE had chosen to resign his office, he would 
have spared his feelings, served his ambition and 
humanity together, and have made his name for- 
ever honored in history. 





On the 4th of October the Cincinnati Inquirer, 
a Democratic paper, said ; 

“Our advices from all parts of the State amount to 
patie assurances of the election of Mr. Penpieton 

y a majority larger than the average against us in 
the past six years. We are not disposed to overesti- 
mate our a or overstate our prospects, but we 
are so certain of success in the contest to be closed on 
Tuesday week, that we feel it a duty to those who 
have helped in the good work about to be consum- 
mated to tell them that their labor has not been in 
vain. The people are at last aroused to a sense of 
their true interests.” 

The result of the election was the defeat of 
Mr. Penvieton by a decisive majority. The 
New York World remarks of the election in 
New York in precisely the same vein : 

“The editor of the Tribune knows that it is just as 
morally certain that the Democratic State ticket will 
be elected by an overwhelming - , and that the 
lower branch of the Legislature will be ocratic, as 
it is that the election day will come.” 

This is the way that the Democrats have 
counted their chickens for the last ten years. 





Tue Lyceums can this winter hear the latest 
adventures at the equator and the pole. Mr. 
Du CuarLuu, the African explorer, whose lec- 
tures to children are the most striking and de- 
lightful novelty of the lecture system, will speak 
in Boston on the 27th of October and the 3d of 
November; and Captain Hatt, the newly-re- 
turned Arctic navigator, who has made himself 
at home with the Esquimaux, and who is ac- 
companied by a family of that le, began his 
lectures in New York on the 18th of October, 
under the auspices of the American Geograph- 
ical Society. ‘The address of Captain Hatt is 
for the present at this office. 





Mr. Aveustus Maverick, who has had a 
long and practical acquaintance with editorial 
life in New York, and who is very competent to 
treat the subject with interest and point, has in 
press a volume upon “‘ Henry J. Raymond and 
the New York Press for Thirty Years.” It can 
not fail to be a valuable and entertaining his- 
torical work. 





A FRIENDLY enthusiast writes to the Sun of 
Mr. Georce Law that he has ‘‘loomed up 
among us and moved silently, as the great orb 
of day, for a number of years ;” and that “‘he is 
@ great reader, has an extraordinary memory, 
and, next to Dr. Samuer H. Cox, is probably 
the best historian in the country.” The enthu- 
siast omits, however, to mention the titles of 
Mr. Law’s historical works. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


In Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Towa there were State 
elections on the 12th of October, The Governors of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio were re-elected by a light ma- 
fortis. In Pennsylvania the Legislature bas a Repub- 
ican majority of 29 on a joint ballot. In Ohio the 
House is Democratic and the Senate Republican, The 
Republican majority in Iowa ie very heavy. 

In Savannah, Georgia, Colonel John Screven, the 
pemocnatie candidate for Mayor, was elected October 

There was a mass-meeting of the working-men at 
Cooper Institute, in this city, on the evening of Octo- 
ber 12. Among those who addressed the meeting was 
Mr. Thomas Connolly, the accredited representative 
of the working-men’s unions of Birmingham, England, 
to the trades’ unions of America. The resolutions 
adopted advocate the policy of independent political 
action on the part of the working-men. 

A large number of the influential citizens of Phila- 
ue, including the principal mercantile firms, have 
addressed a memorial to their Representatives in Con- 
gress, recommending the support of Mr. Jenckes'’s 
Civil Service bill. “It may be safely affirmed,” say 
these petitioners, “that no civilized community has & 
public service so costly and so incompetent as our 
own.” 

In an address delivered in Ohio previous to the late 
election, ex-Senator Ben Wade remarked: “I be- 
lieve that, under God, the Administration is perform. 
ing its duties with an honesty of purpose, and a de- 
termination to do the right, to save every dollar that 
can be saved, and apply.it to the liquidation of the 
debt; and that is my idea of financiering. Itisa kind 
of homely way; but I know of none better; and Gen- 
eral Grant's Administration has entered upon it with 
triumphant success, and ought to be sustained. I ad- 
mit that I would have liked to vote for a tried states- 
man when I voted for him. I did not know how firm- 
ly he held the _ principles of the Republican par- 
ty: and I would part with my life quicker than J would 
part with those principles to-day. I have never yet 
swerved one single inch from them, and never will. I 
feared General Grant might not hold to those principles 
as firmly and emg he did, because he had occupied 
no position which had called upon him to bring them 
out. I would have chosen a man, if I could have had 
my own way, who had been tried by fire, and in whom 
we knew there was no shrinkage. But, Sirs, General 
Grant has been tried. You see his dealings with the 
South ; you see his appointments in the agents of the 
Government, and you find them all of the glorious 
stripe yon and I would want to put in. We know, 
now, his heart is steeped in the great Republican doc- 
trines. I am glad to ascertain this fact beyond a 
doubt.” 

Governor Senter, of Tennessee, was inaugurated 
October 11. In his recent message to the Legisla- 
ture he opposes repudiation, and strongly urges the 
ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment. 

The Virginia Legislature reassembled on the 16th 
for the election of United States Senators, 

In New York and other large cities on the 11th of 
October there was, in accordance with the order of 
the Central Republican Junta of Cuba and Porto Rico, 
a formal celebration of the anniversary of the Cuban 
declaration of independence. The 10th of October, 
1868, marks the commencement of the Cubau Repub- 
lic, and is looked upon by the Cuban patriots as their 
Fourth of July. The 10th this year fell on Sunday, 
and the celebration was deferred. Signor M. Lemus, 
the Cuban Minister to this country, presided at the 
mass-meeting held in the evening at the Cooper In- 
stitute in this city. The Cuban flag was saluted in 
the afternoon in the City Hall Park. One of the gun- 
ners on that occasion had bis arm blown off. 

At the recent election of Directors of the Erie Rail- 
road, Gould and Fisk were again victorious. The old 
board was in the main re-elected; and by a classifica- 
tion of the Directors, in accordance with a recent act 
of the Legislature, Gould, Fisk, and Tweed do not go 
out of office until 1874. 

The free-trade discussion on the evening of October 
11 in Boston, between Professor Perry and Hoa, Hor- 
ace Greeley, drew out quite a large audience, who 
listened with attention to the debate 

A Transcontinental Railroad Convention was held 
at Oswego October 7 and 8. There were about sixty 
delegates present. The main object of this conven- 
tion was to consider the speedy construction of an in- 
dependent through line of railroad, by the most direct 
route practicable, from Portland to Chica By the 
route suggested at the convention from Portland to 
Chicago, through part of Canada, and thence to con- 
nect with the great upper thoronghfare to Puget 
Sound—the usual passage between China and Eu- 
rope would be shortened by over 2000 miles, With 
this advantage, added to that which it already possexs- 
es in ite immense harbor, Portland hopes to throw 
New York and Boston in the shade as commercial 
centres, 

The official figures at the Agricultural Department 
estimate that the cotton crop of the Southern States 
this year will be worth 000,000; while the total 
value of the ex of the South is set down at 
a no At this rate the vaiue of Southern 
products is about $31 82 per head for the entire South- 
ern =, ese figures go to show that the 
Sou even now the richest section of the country. 

Charles William Elliot was inangurated as Presi- 
dent of Harvard University October 19. 

The Commercial Convention met at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, October 12, and was presided over by ex-Presi- 
dent Fillmore. e of the principal questions cone 
sidered was that of immigration to the South, On 
the 14th there was a nd trade preceeien extend. 
ing for nine miles. here were 100,000 spectators iy 
the streets. 

The whaling schooner Suean N. Smith, of Boston, 
was lost in the hurricane of August 28. Al) hands 
were drowned, with the exception of the captain and 
four seamen, who, after remaining on the wreck, 
which was on its beam ends, for eight days and nights, 
without fuod or water, were taken off and carried into 
London by an English bark. The captain's wife and 
two children were drowned in the cabin. 

At the Jerome Park course on the 12th Mr. Came- 
ron's filly, “‘ Invercauld,"jwon the Jerome Stakes; one 
mile and three-quarters. Time, 3.26}. The second 
race was won by ‘‘Corsican;" the Members’ Cu 
third racé—by “ Metaire ;" the Selling Stakes by “ Har- 
binger.” On the 14th the winners were “ Lizzie Rog- 
ers,” *‘ Finesse,” ‘La Polka," and “Corsican.” On 
the 16th the winners were “‘ Mitchell,” “* Remorseless," 
“ Vespucius,” “* Abdel Kader," and “ Duffy.” 

The Engineer of the Board of Health in New York 
has recently proposed to that Board a plan for utiliz- 
ing the watere of East and North rivers for extin- 
guishing fires and cleaning the streets. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tas Emperor Napoleon has ordered that the tray- 
eling expenses of the French Bishop of Quebec, in 
going to and returning from the Gicumenica) Coun- 
cil, shall be defrayed from the Imperial exchequer. 

A clergyman of the Church of Engiand—Rev. Chas. 
Voysey, rector of Halaugh, YOrkshire—has been 
preaching sermons so wildly heterodox in doctrine 
as to provoke the interference of the Archbishop. 

The cost of the Paraguayan war to the allies is es- 
timated to have been £66,888,000 and 159,840 men. 

Castellar, the leader of the Spanish Republicans, has 
fled to Portugal. A number of the Provincial jour- 
nals in Spain have been suppressed. The Republice 
an Deputies of the Cortes refuse to attend the Cham- 
bers and are secreted in the city. Their arrest has 
determined upon. in a recent debate in the Cortes 
General Prim is reported to have said that Spain only 
awaited a favorable resuit of the Cuban war to grau§ 








the colony all the reforms and liberties desired, ~~ 
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tAL WILLIAM M. 
JKNAP. 


[ne new Secretary of War, Major-General 
Wirttiam M. Be_xnap, is a native of Hudson, 
Ne York He was born in 1831; his father 
vas B lier-General BeLKNapP, a soldier in 
he W of 1812, and in the Mexican War. 
On the death of his father BELKNAP moved to 
i At the outbre of the Civil War he en 

edt rmy as Major of the Fifteenth Lowa. 


ilantry at Shiloh he was made Lieutenant- 





Col nd Provost-Marshal of the Fifteenth 
‘ Ile afterward rejoined his regiment as 
Col fter the fall of Vicksburg he was bre- 
vetted Brigadier-General, and led the Iowa Bri- 
gade in the Atlanta campaign. He marched to 
the s¢ ith General SuerMan, and, on the ai 


\rmy at Savannah, was brevetted 


\ reneral lie commanded a division of 
| nth Army Corps in the march through 

( linas, fought his last fight at Benton- 

l at the end of the war was offered the 


srigadier-General in the Regular Army, 
delivered the address at 





| n of the Army of the Tennessee. 

\ competency for the exalted position to 
| he | been appointed, it is sufficient to 
President Grant has carefully followed 

! areer, and has given him the preference 
THE HUSS COMMEMORATION AT 


PRAGUE, 

CHE oce f the commemoration at Prague 
if the fifth centenary of the great Reformer Huss 
associated with the recent proceedings 
in Bohemia having reference to that assertion 
of nationality against Austrian absorption which 


asion ¢ 


} } y 
lis n 





o long characterized the proceedings of the pa- 
triotic Hungarians. The leaders of the move- 
nent, remembering the old fame of Bohemia, 


| wishing to see it restored, were determined 
let such an opportunity pass unimproved, 
dingly the festival assumed an almost 
The oceasion was all that 
desired; the raising of a monument to 


unportance, 


Huss certain to evoke a large amount of 
eutl m; and the result verified the promot- 
ers’ expectations, for within the walls of Prague 
nbled all those who had the Zeck na- 
at heart. At their head-—as they are 


uways the leaders on such occasions—were P- 


LACKY, Rieger, Count Harracu, KLanpy, 
ZEYTHAUNER, BRAUNER-SKREYSOWSKI, SLAD- 
KOWSKI, and some others less celebrated. All 
the Sclave peoples re izing the sovereignty 
house of Aus nt deputations, all the 
marched with banners and 

itional Hivmn, and the same cere 

being observed in every town in Bo- 
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plain, unpretending editice enough, resembling 
the ordinary dwellings of the Bohemian peasant- 
ry. It would seem as though its preservation 
had been decreed that it might remain a nation- 


hemia. ‘The commemoration was started in 
Hussiners, a little village where Joun Huss first 
saw the light in the fourteenth century ; and the 
house in which he was born is still standing—a 
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THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD—WEBER CANON AND RIVER. 








[Ocrozer 30, 1869, 
al monument; and it was an exciting spectacle 
to see defiling before so simple a structure 20,000 
men adorned with the national colors and shout- 
ing patriotic hymns with a high enthusiasm that 
gave extra pathos to the wild and stirring airs. 
The town of Prague—most picturesque of an- 
cient European centres of population—presented 
an impressive spectacle; but the crowning mo- 
ment, when RizGerR mounted a balcony, and ad- 
dressed the assembled crowds, defies description. 
The people had taken possession of every point 
of vantage; and even the roofs of the houses 
were packed with eager assemblies waiting to 
listen to one of the most popular orators in the 
country. So great is his fame that even in Vi- 
enna silence reigns in every meeting where he 
deigns to speak; and his very opponents listen 
with profotind attention to his eloquent ha- 
rangues. It would be impossible to convey any 
adequate idea of his speech on this occasion ; for 
it would need the action, tone, and gesture that 
accompanied it, even if it could be properly trans- 
lated into another language. Suffice it to say 
that every eye and every ear of the assembled 
thousands seemed to hang upon him as he went 
on, and the answering enthusiasm was fully 
equal to the ceremony that had called it forth. 


LURKING LOVE. 
WHEN lurking love in ambash lies 
Under friendship’s fair disguise, 
When he wears an angry mien, 
Imitating spite or spleen ; 

When, like Sorrow, he seduces ; 
When, like Pleasure, he amuses ; 
Still, howe’er the parts are cast, 
‘Tis but ** Lurking Love” at las.. 


THE WEBER CANON. 

WE give on this page a view of the scenery of 
the Weber River cafion, near the Great Salt Lake, 
in Utah Territory. ‘This wild gorge of the Wa- 
satch range of mountains, through which the 
railway enters the Mormon settlement, was one 
of the most difficult parts of the line to construct. 
The Weber River, a large stream, with many 
rapids, cleaves its way through high bluffs that 
rise more than a thousand feet above its channel, 
and breaks out at the Devil’s Gate into the plain 
of the Great Salt Lake. Several embankments, 
cuttings, tunnels, and bridges were needful with- 
in a short length of railroad. The tunnel, to 
which the opening is shown in our view, was ex- 
cavated by the Mormons, being comprised in a 
contract known as *‘ the hundred-mile job,” taken 
by a party of those industrious saints, under the 
personal direction of Briguam Younc himself. 
The train which appears on the line is traveling 
westward toward California. This point is about 
one thousand miles west of the Missouri River. 
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STOPPED HALF-WAY! 


Tue tender of the Hector was lying alongside 
the wharf, waiting for the last contingent of pas 
sengers to go off to the ship. Few people, in- 
deed, except those accustomed to such scenes, 
could feel otherwise than perfectly distracted 
amidst the hubbub that ensued. 

The steam-whistle from the tender blowing, 
the bell ringing with that maddening sound pre- 
luding every departure of this kind, convincing 
all timid people that they are inevitably too late, 
deafening them, and driving them nearly wild in 
their frantic efforts to make their voices heard 
above the din and uproar; harsh tones raised to 
shrillness in command, and echoes of responses 
to orders carried out: such sounds and sights 
are not to be forgotten, especially when we know 
that deep and touching human feelings and emo- 
tions are making themselves heard and felt all 
around. 

There were partings betweea mothers and 
sons, sisters and brothers, fathers and daughters, 
even husbands and wives; friends determining 
to go out to the ship, to get the last glimpse of 
their dear ones, some resolving to part at once. 
There were faces bathed in tears, others set and 
rigid, as they gazed their last, perhaps, into lov- 
ing eyes, now filled with looks of sad and yearn- 
ing tenderness. 

Among these groups I was struck with one of 
three women, consisting of two young girls and 
an elderly lady; but whether the latter was the 
mother of the younger ones, or merely some old 
and confidential nurse or housekeeper, I could 
not quite make out. ‘They were questioning and 
consulting about the place of parting: should ii 
be here, or should they all go off to the vessel ? 

The elder female seemed to be in great sor- 
row, and the girls were dreading to leave her. 
The crowd around them where they stood was 
very thick; and as they were jostled about from 
place to place I could not help noticing the 
extreme beauty of the elder sister. She was 
charming to look upon—bewitching I may call 
her; for the feelings of the moment gave a mar 
velous mobility and amount of expression to a 
countenance in itself perfect in line and feature. 
Masses of soft chestnut-brown hair seemed to 
frame the delicate oval face, which was lighted 
up by a pair of dark blue eyes, shaded with 
long silky lashes. A small and rather provoking 
nose, an insinuating pouting little mouth, and 
dimpled chin, together with a beautifully formed 
head, gracefully poised on a tall and elegant fig- 
‘ure, made up indeed a most fascinating speci- 
men of feminity. 

During the time oc¢upied in the depositing of 
the mails I ventured to address the three wo- 
men, for their perplexity seemed increasing every 
moment. I saw at a glance how matters stood. 
The steam-tender was terribly crowded, and they 
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were evidently timid about going on board. I 
also made out that the girls wished to have the 
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DRAGGED OVER THE SIDE OF 


THE BOAT.” 


parting with their old friend or nurse over at 


once : 


so, after consulting a moment with Sim 
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mons, who seemed rather proud of having me 


under his charge, and ready to do me honor, 
and fall into my wishes in every way, I offered 
to give them a seat in our boat. In a well-man 
aged aside, I ventured to say to one of the la- 
dies, ** Pray let farewell be said here.” I felt 
that I was perfectly justified in addressing them 
under such circumstances, «vhen all convention 
alities are cast away, and all differences of posi 
tion and rank are utterly ignored. I was sure 
that it could be only right 1o smooth away the 
difficulties that seemed to add so much perplex 
ity to the sorrow that was uppermost in the 
hearts of these three ladies, for ladies in one 
sense they unquestionably were, although pei 
haps wanting a «ertain something in tone and 
refinement, 

The removal of the gangway, and the depart 
ure of the steam-tug, amidst Joud shouts and 
cheers, now absolutely compelled the young la 
ilies to accept my offer. As nothing could be 
waited for after the mails were ou board, it was 
necessary that the steam-tender should be along- 
ide the ship, with its living cargo discharged, 
before the arrival of the mail-boat; thus I had 
still time to make some arrangements for the 
comfort of my fellow-passengers 

While purposely busying myself in this way 
the parting between my three friends took place, 
All passed quickly and quietly; but I own to 
having felt some very unusual choking sensa 
tions while glancing at the sorrowful faces of the 
girls as I handed them into our boat, which in 
another moment was cutting her way through 
the sparkling water toward the Hector. For a 
time I kuew that sobs and tears must have their 
way with my two companions, and all my best 
umd most chivalrous feelings were aroused as I] 
noticed their weeping sad voung faces looking so 
lovely in their sorrow. 

I could only glean from them, in a few broken 
words, that they were going to Cape ‘Town. 
where a married brother resided. They 
orphans, they told me, and had just parted from 
au very dear old nurse, who had taken charge of 
them from childhood. I also found that their 
name was Smith. The name certainly was fa 
miliar to me; indeed, I am positive I had heard 
it before, but never had I seen such charming 


were 


bearers of it. 

As we neared the ship they began to recover 
themselves a little; and I almost wished that 1, 
too, was going to the Antipodes 

‘“A voyage with such companions,” thought 
I, ** would be, in truth, a very phoenix of voy- 

be 


Arriving alongside the vessel, I did all in my 
power, in carrying shawls, hand-bags, etc., to as- 
sist my companions up the gangway. 


Feeling that their position was really a very w 


protected one, my first care, after having stowed 
away their little packages, found ont their cabin 
: 
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for them, and done such small offices as time al- 

lowed, was to see the stewardess, and to interest 
her in my fair charges. 

Great confusion reigned even here, but there 

was order in it—no doubts, no counter-orders 

v! Partings were all but over; and, for weal 

r for woe, each heart there had to face a new 

ire. Ispecuiated much upon the fate of the 

of my two friends, who smiled most sweet- 

1 me as I bade her and her sister my last 


. 








eu. 

On leaving the seloon I ran with great foree, 
in my haste, against a young man, who, by his 
me, was evidently an outward-bound pas- 

I believe I must have hurt him, from 
his look of mute and half-angry surprise; but it 
issed away, and [ was both interested and 
>» manner in which he took my apol- 





soon tl 


f + 
amused by the 


ogies 


‘Don't apologize, pray,” he said; ‘‘ for my 
part, I should not have cared much if you had 
knocked the breath clean out of me; I don’t find 
life a very enviable thing just now!” 

He was a fine stalwart-looking fellow, but with 
something rather eccentric in his appearance and 
manner, which was increased by a peculiarly lach- 
rymose expression of countenance. Ji arried 


ill black leathern hand-bag, on which was 
n white letters, so conspicuous that I 
fail to read it, the name of ‘* Cuthbert 






, when people are saying good- 

the eve a long voyage, social formalities 
mut little regarded ; and those who have un- 
dergone a sorrowful leave-taking, or whose feel- 
ings are much excited by conflicting emotions, 
seldom scruple to fall into conversation, and even 
to indulge in confidences with complete strangers. 
‘Thus it was that, in a few minutes after our ren- 


contre, and after I had expressed my regret that - 


life was so unsatisfactory a thing to him, Mr. Dol- 
iy and ! found ourselves talking as if we had 
quaintances of some standing. Wecame 
k again together, and, continuing our 





», he went on to say: 





‘Tam going out to Melbourne; and perhaps 
r mirth will be somewhat excited if I tell you 
r what purpose. People say I'm a queer fellow, 
1d I dare say I am; but, the truth is, I want to 
ask a girl out there to be my wife. I only left 
Melbourne six months ago; I had made as much 
money as I wanted, and came to England.” 
‘* Why, in the name of fortune,” I inquired, 
‘*did not you make your inamorata certain, as 
well as your money r. 


‘Ah! I don’t know, I’m sure—want of pluck, 
haps; I was afraid she would refuse me; and 
m a cool hand at most things, in this 





I behaved like an ass! But some women, you 
know, can make fools of strong men. I don’t 
think she cared for me, and I hoped I might 
forget her by coming to England, but I can’t, so 
I determined to know my fate, and here I am at 
the starting-point again!” 


**If I were you,” said I, tickled at his oddity, 
**] would hardly go so far for a wife. I can tell 
you there are two most charming girls on board ; 
I have just established them in their birth, No. 4. 
The elder sister, my dear Sir, would turn any 
man’s head! Now do take the goods the gods 

vide, make the most of your opportunity, for- 
get the young lady in Melbourne!” 

‘*] forget a woman who has been in my 
thoughts constantly for months and months! 
I am not that sort of man, I can tell you! I 
love this woman now, and shall love her always, 
ether she cares for me or not.” 


Bit 


was going on, with many vociferations of 
constancy, when our dialogue was summarily 
interrupted by more bell-ringing, and shouts of 


** Now for the shore! now for the shore!” Then 


ensued a fresh hubbub and excitement, with more 
jostling and hustling, and I had but one moment 


to shake hands heartily with my new friend, and 
wish him ‘* God-speed,” before regaining the 
gxangw a) ° 


Simmons’s task ended, we re-entered our boat 
just as the noble Hector’s broad canvas began to 
belly toa favorable wind. I naturally fell to think- 
ing about life on shipboard, and my acquaintances 
of the hour. People living in towns, in the bus- 
tle of large communities, are not readily prone to 
commit themselves in matters matrimonial; their 
thoughts flow in many divers channels; but dur- 
ing a long sea passage all distinctions are level- 

Every one falls into the same social position, 
no distinctions are made, and for months perhaps 
no opportunity is offered for comparing social de- 
grees. I was but mortal, and could not help think- 
ing of the pretty face of the elder of my two com- 
If I had been going out in the Hector I 
ild then and there have fallen head over ears 
with her. All the perplexities, objections, 
lifficulties, and obstacles incidental to marrying 
upon nothing would have vanished into thin air; 
but had I come across her in what is called soci- 
ety, it would have been a different matter. I could 
not have kept pace with my more prosperous and 
wealthy friends as a married man; for what had 
hitherto sufficed for one would have to do for two, 
and perhaps in time for half adozen. But I own 
that these selfish considerations never would have 
found place amidst the boredom and ennui of a 
] hg sea vi A) age. 

‘* Ah!” I thought to myself, ‘*I would not give 
much for the chances of that young lady in Mel- 
bourne who has been so long adored in secret by 
my ‘knight of the woeful countenance’ and won- 
derful name! He must be of adamant, that Cuth- 
bert Dolworthy, if he passes the next two or three 
months unscathed in the society of such a ‘ Helen’ 
as I have left him with on board the Hector.” 

My musings were brought to a close by our 
I really had quite enjoyed my 
for while having been greatly 


hing shore. 


escapade: 
i 


little 


amused, I had also added to my store of phi- 
I often wondered how my sometime 
fellow-passengers fared on their voyage; nor 

s it surprising that I kept a sharp look-out 


loconhy. 
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for some news of the Hector. And lo! one fine 
morning, a few months after, I had news in- 
deed! 

With the keenest interest I read the subjoined 
story in a Portstower paper, which my friend 
Dick Crosbie sent me: 

“GALLANTRY AND ROMANCE AT SEA. 


‘‘ From a private letter we are enabled to give 
the following account of a romantic and tragic 
incident which occurred on board the clipper 
ship Hector on her voyage between England and 
the Cape: 

» “ * * * + * 

‘« There was a fair complement of passengers, 
and we had been at sea a sufficient time for them 
to settle into the little coteries and cliques which 
form a distinguishing feature of society during 
long voyages. The learned and literary had 
come together, and the very pivper and serious 
people had fallen into their places, likewise the 
fast and noisy, who, in this instance, were the 
most numerous. ‘Two brainless young men were 
conspicuous among the latter for a tremendous 
flirtation, which they were carrying on with a 
couple of young ladies named Smith, bound for 
the Cape, and who were making the voyage, for 
some unaccountable reason, quite alone. These 
girls did not appear to have been accustomed to 
such attentions as they were then receiving, and 
the novelty of the life, the bracing air, the fine 
weather we were enjoying, and the general pleas- 
ant excitement which prevailed, seemed to have 
drawn them, perhaps imperceptibly to them- 
selves, into a course of conduct and behavior 
which something about them indicated was not 
the natural bent of their dispositions. 

‘* Be this as it may, not an was 
lost for the partie carrée for ‘ carrying on,’ as the 
phrase goes, on all possible occasions, Madcap 
pranks, and an evident desire to chaff and make 
game of every body not in their set, formed lead- 
ing characteristics of their conduct. One of the 
chief butts of their merriment was a tall, good- 
looking, athletic young fellow, but who, from his 
melancholy mood, downcast looks, deep-drawn 
sighs, and ‘ banished lord’ sort of aspect, formed 
a fair prey for their gibes and ridicule. 

‘‘ This behavior frequently bordered on down- 
right rudeness, and little effort was made to sub- 
due their voices when indulging in their com- 
ments. 

** Many such expressions as ‘ poor old moody- 
mug!’ ‘don't disturb him!’ ‘he’s in love, you 
know!’ ‘have pity!’ ‘dear old sober-sides !’ etc., 
must frequently have been overheard by him. 
However, he was either unconscious, or unwilling 
to take any notice of what was going on. It ap- 
peared to make not the slightest difference to 
him; and, for aught one could tell by the ex- 
pression of his face, he might have been deaf, 
dumb, and blind for any effect that this ques- 
tionable conduct seemed to produce. The more 
questionable from the fact that, at the outset of 
our voyage, Mr. Dolworthy, as he was called, 
evinced a strong desire to be civil to the unpro- 
tected girls in a most courteous and respectful 
manner. For the first few days his attentions 
were received gratefully enough ; but, after that, 
the advances made by Messrs. Binks and Bag- 
man, the two fast young men above referred to, 
seemed to possess greater attractions for the 
Misses Smith, and gradually poor Dolworthy 
was snubbed and put aside. 

** Modest and retiring, he accepted the condi- 
tions apparently as a matter of course; but one 
could not help feeling that it was the old story 
of brilliant, dashing superficiality, with plenty of 
brass and self-conceit, outweighing, in the eyes 
of thoughtless women, sterling worth and true 
chivalry. 

‘* However, Dolworthy accepted his position in 
the stoical manner I have described; and the 
only distraction in which he ever indulged was in 
occasionally joining the sailors in hoisting, low- 
ering, or re-setting the sails, and other employ- 
ments incidental to nautical life, showing therein 
considerable knowledge, and a keen zest for vig- 
orous exercise. 

** Now the weather was so fine that the boats, 
instead of being always made snug on deck, were 
sometimes (contrary to the usual custom at sea), 
for the sake of giving more room, thrust outside 
the bulwarks, hanging, as we landsmen common- 
ly see them, over the water from the davits. Into 
one of these, the smallest (I forget what it is call- 
ed), our two young ladies were frequently in the 
habit of mounting, by the assistance of their cava- 
liers. ‘There they would sit for hours, sometimes 
far into the evening, reading, or chattering to 
their friends on the deck, Occasionally, seized 
by a sudden impulse, the result of high spirits, 
they would begin to rock the boat backward and 
forward like a cradle, by swaying themselves from 
side to side, getting what they called ‘a swing.’ 
In these efforts they were, of course, aided and 
abetted by Messrs. Binks and Bagman. 

**On more than one occasion they had received 
an official caution against doing this; but little 
heed was taken of any thing which was calcu- 
lated to interfere with their amusements. 

**On a certain evening, not quite as fine as 
usual, there being a strong breeze, the little group 
of four were assembled at their favorite haunt ; 
the young ladies seated in the stern of the boat, 
the young men leaning over the bulwark, talking 
to them. 

“The sun had just set, and the majority of 
the passengers were below at tea. Few people 
happened to be on deck at the time—none near 
this particular boat. We were running briskly 
before the wind, and peals of laughter rang again 
and again from the party. They evidently were 
becoming very excited, and the swinging diver- 
sion was going on vigorously. 

‘** Suddenly, Binks, who was standing near the 
stern davit, said, ‘ Hallo! I have got a new idea.’ 

*** Have you, by Jove!’ said Bagman ; ‘take 
care of it. What is it?’ 





** Why, look here!’ the other went on; ‘we 
can give our little pets a new sensation, and 


| swing them up and down, instead of across and 


across. 
‘‘With this he began to unfasten the rope 
which ran through the pulleys and blocks of the 
iron stanchion or davit, and by which the stern 
end of the boat could be lowered into the water. 
“*But you must hold tight though, by Jove, 
old fellow,’ said his friend. ‘Oh, all right, don’t 
you fear. Now o. ee Mg fast ; Loy you 
go, and up again, only a little way; lend us a 
hand, 4 .’ And the two gradually al- 
lowed the stern of the boat to drop some two 
feet out of the horizontal. An accompanying 
titter and suppressed scream followed the move- 
ment as the boat was immediately brought back 
to its proper — Again it was repeated, 
and again, and again, amidst the general merri- 
ment of the four; the girls enjoying the fun 
equally with the men. 
‘* Emboldened by the success of their experi- 
ment, they lowered the boat each time more and 


more, until at length this very perilous proceed- 
ing became fraught with the most terrible dan- 
ger. It was, ideed, a case of playing with 
edged tools. 

** Here were two landsmen meddling 
recklessly with gear requires the most 
dextrous handling, the mismanagement of whieh, 


in cases of lowering boats at sea, has, perhaps, 
led to more loss 

incident at a time of shipwreck. On they 
went, however, with their game, the two men 
hauling the rope backward and forward with the 
effect described. 

‘*Should it slip from their hands, or the 
weight of the boat, with its burden, become too 
much for their strength, nothing in the world 
could prevent the unfortunate girls from being 
precipitated into the sea, the boat being lett 
dangling perpendicularly by its bows to the 
second davit. 

‘**See-saw, Margery Daw, here we go up, 
up, up, and here we go down, down, down,’ and 
other similar intellectual quotations, formed an 
appropriate accompaniment to this diabolically 
idiotic proceeding. A man coming slowly along 
the deck in the twilight suddenly increased his 
speed on seeing what was going on, and, with a 
deprecatory action, cried : 

‘*** For God’s sake, gentlemen, desist, desist ! 
Do you know what you are doing ?’ 

‘** Rather,’ replied Bagman; ‘ we flatter our- 
selves we generally do know what we are up to. 
Don’t we, Binks ?’ 

‘*But Binks’s reply was interrupted by the 
renewed vehemence and protestations of the 
new-comer, who appeared almost inclined forci- 
bly to prevent a continuance of the hazardous 
game. 

***If that rope slips from your hands, the 
young ladies will be drowned,’ he went on. 

*** Yes! but, you see, we don’t mean to let it 
slip. Confound it, Sir, mind your own busi- 
ness, and don’t interfere with us,’ was the reply. 

‘**Jt is my business, and every body’s busi- 
ness; and if you don’t leave off this instant I'll 
fetch somebody who shall make you.’ 

“*Go to the deuce. I tell you we know what 
we are about,’ was the only response to this. 

‘*'The interposer turned on his heel, and was 
walking hastily away, when a fearful shriek rent 
the air, followed, as he looked back, by a splash 
in the water; the boat was hanging by a single 
davit, and the two young men standing horror- 
stricken and helpless, gazing into space! 

**It was now nearly dark, the ship running 
a good ten knots an hour; but without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation the stranger tore off his coat, 
and in one second had leaped over the side of 
the vessel, some thirty feet into the sea. 

‘*The piercing cry of ‘Man overboard!’ ran 
like wild-tire through the ship, which was speedi- 
ly brought to and put about; but a long space 
of time and distance, of course, were lost before 
the way she had on her could be counteracted 
and she could be brought back to any thing like 
proximity to the spot where the unfortunate girls 
and their would-be preserver were probably strug- 
gling for life. 

‘*A boat was lowered with marvelous dex- 
terity and all the promptitude and skill of the 
best seamanship; a blue-light was burned; the 
passengers and crew crowded every available 
space, and with eager straining eyes watched 
the boat's proceedings. By the aid of the last 
glimmer of day and the strong blue-light there 
was little difficulty in seeing what went on. To 
the unspeakable joy of all, it was soon evident 
that those in the t were pulling lustily to- 
ward something which they had discovered soon- 
er than we. 

** After a while, however, we, too, who were 
on board ship, could see it, and it became per- 
fectly clear to every ry | that the brave man 
was supporting one of the girls as he struck 
out manfully toward the boat. There was not 
sufficient sea running greatly to impede his 
efforts, but ever and anon he would look back 
over his shoulder, as if looking for something 
else. Following the direction toward which his 
head turned, we at last discerned, as did he, at 
about twelve yards’ distance from him, another 
form, which, of course, we knew to be that of 
the unhappy sister. 

** Instantly relinquishing his intention of swim- 
ming to the boat, he deliberately put about and 
made straight away for the poor girl, who had 
risen probably for the last time. Jt was a mo- 
ment of intense anxiety. 

“*Would he reach her ere she sank never to 
rise again ? : 

“*He struck out with superhuman efforts. 
One could almost picture the veins upon his 
forehead swelling with the tremendous energy 
he was displaying. He approached within three 
yards or so; another instant and he would be 
up with her—when, as it were after the manner 





of dissolving views, her form seemed fading 
away! 

‘**But no! thank Heaven! Another vigorous 
stroke with his right arm, the only one at liberty, 
and he held up the drooping head above water! 
Trammeled as he now was with the two sisters, 
of course all efforts at motion had to be given 
up. To keep afloat with his burdens was the 
utmost he could do. 

‘* His arms were unavailable, and it appeared 
a great question whether, fine swimmer as he 
evidently was, he could sustain, by treading 
water, such an incumbrance, until the boat 
should reach him. 

**Tt was a question of moments, and the anx- 
iety which we had gone through in witnessing 
his efforts to reach the second girl was repeated 
in a tenfold degree as we watched and calculated 
the chances that the boat might have of coming 
up with him in time. 

**Tt did, however, and, amidst a deafening 
cheer from the ship, we saw the three safely 
dragged over the side of the boat. On regaining 
the ship it appeared very doubtful, after all, if 
the great bravery and endurance displayed by 
our hero might not prove unavailing. 

** Perfectly senseless, both sisters were sub- 
jected to the usual restoratives, but, unhappily, 
with a favorable result only in the case of the 
elder. ‘The younger, sister never showed the 
slightest symptoms of returning animation. Two 
days after she was consigned to that grave from 
which so much human endurance and courage 
had failed to rescue her. 

‘*The wretched fellows who were the cause 
of this melancholy calamity naturally retired into 
a very unenviable and miserable obscurity for the 
rest of the voyage. It had been of course sim- 
ply an accident; the rope had suddenly slipped 
through their hands, and, from the great weight 
attached to it, once on the run, it was impossible 
again to check it. It is needless to say the re- 
mainder of our voyage was unhappy enough. 

** All cliques and coteries were leveled indeed 
now; but on arriving at Cape ‘Town we lost the 
hero and heroine of the sad tragedy. It was the 
destination of Miss Helen Smith; and though 
Mr. Cuthbert Dolworthy had taken a passage 
right through to Melbourne, he did not hesitate 
to stop half-way for the sake of watching the 
thorough recovery and restoration to bodily 
health of the lady who owed her life to his noble 
and gallant behavior.” 


Running my eye down the rest of the column 
of the Portstower Observer, in which this re- 
markable story appeared, I found its fit and 
proper conclusion under another heading. 

Ah me! I never thought that poor lady in 
Melbourne would have much of a chance. Oh, 
man, stern of courage, determined in purpose, 
unswerving in thy physical efforts to do the no- 
blest deeds, how weak art thou still in thy heart! 
How easily turned from thy set intentions when 
the love of a woman is the sole commodity at 
stake! 

** Married, on the 4th of February, 18—, at 
St. Barnabas, Bancroft, Cape Town, by the Rev. 
Sigismund Perkins, Cuthbert Dolworthy, Esq., 
of Dolbarton, Durham, Great Britain, to Helen, 
only remaining daughter of the late Josiah Smith, 
Esq., of Herne Hill.” 





SERVED OUT. 


In the year 183- there lived at Bordeaux the 
last—or one of the last—of a long line of scoun- 
drels who had made that part of France infa- 
mous (to our ideas) by a succession of cold- 
blooded murders, committed under the sanction 
of what people were pleased to call the Code of 
Honor. This was a certain Comte De V——, 
a man of great physical strength, imperturbable 
sang froid, and relentless cruelty. Not a bad 
sort of companion, as some said, when the fit— 
the dueling fit—was not on him; but this came 
on once in about every six months, and then he 
must have blood, it mattered little whose. He 
had killed and maimed boys of sixteen, fathers 
of families, military officers, journalists, advo- 
cates, peaceful country gentlemen. The cause 
of quarrel was of no importance; if one did not 
present itself readily, he made one; always con- 
triving that, according to the code aforesaid, he 
should be the insulted party, thus having the 
choice of weapons ; and he was deadly with the 
small-sword. It is difficult for us to realize a 
state of society in which such a wild beast could 
be permitted to go at large; but we know it to 
be historically true that such creatures were en- 
dured in France; just as we are assured that 
there were at one time wolves in Yorkshire; 
only the less noisome vermin had a harder time 
of it as civilization progressed than was dealt 
out to the human brute. 

The latest exploit of the Comte De V. 
previous to the story I am about to tell was to 
goad a poor young student into a challenge; 
and when it was represented to him that the boy 
had never held a sword in his life, so that it 
would be fairer to use pistols, he replied, that 
‘fools sometimes made mistakes with pistols,” 
and the next morning ran him through the 
lungs. The evil fit was on him ; but the blood 
thus shed quieted him for another half year, and 
rather more, for public opinion was unfavorable, 
and the air of Bordeaux became too warm for 
him. 

But the scandal blew ‘over after a time, and 
he came back to his old haunts, one of which 
was a café by the river-side, where many used to 
spend their Sunday. Into the little garden of 
this establishment our wolf swaggered one fine 
summer afternoon, with the heavy dark look 
and nervous twitching of the hands which those 
who were acquainted with him knew well meant 
mischief. The evil fit was on him; consequent- 
ly he found himself the centre of a circle which 
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expanded as he went on. ‘This did not displease 
him. He liked to be feared. He knew he could 
make a quarrel when he chose, so he looked 
around for a victim. 

At a table almost in the middle of the garden 
sat a man of about thirty years of age, of middle 
height, and an expression of countenance which 
at first struck one as mild and good-humored. 
He was engaged reading a journal which seemed 
to interest him, and eating strawberries, an oc- 
cupation which does not call forth any latent 
strength of character. Above all, he was pro- 
foundly unconscious of the presence of M. le 
Comte De V——, and continued eating his 
strawberries and reading his paper as though 
no wolf were in that pleasant fold. 

As the Count approached this table it became 
sufficiently well known whom he was about to 
honor with his insolence ; and the circle narrow- 
ed again to see the play. It is not bad sport, 
with some of us, to see a fellow-creature baited 
—especially when we are out of danger ourselves. 

The strawberry-eater’s costume was not such 
as was ordinarily worn in France at that time, 
and he had a curious hat, which—the weather 
being warm—he had placed on the table by his 
side. ‘‘ He is a foreigner,” whispered some in 
the dress-circle. ‘‘ Perhaps he does not know 
Monsieur le Comte.” 

Monsieur le Comte seated himself at the ta- 
ble opposite the unconscious stranger, and called 
loudly, ‘‘ Gargon !” 

**Garcon,” he said, when that functionary ap- 
peared, ‘‘ take me away that nasty thing!” point- 
ing to the hat aforesaid. 

Now the stranger's elbow, as he read his jour- 
nal, was on the brim of the *‘ nasty thing,” which 
was a very good hat, but of British form and 
make. The gargon was embarrassed. 

**Do you hear me?” thundered the Count. 
‘*Take me that thing away! No one has a 
right to place his hat on the table.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the strawberry- 
eater, politely, placing the offending article on 
his head, and drawing his chair a little aside; 
**T will make room for Monsieur.” 

The garcon was about to retire well satisfied, 
when the bully called after him: 

‘Have I not commanded you to take that 
thing which annoys me away ?” 

** But, Monsieur le Comte, the gentleman has 
covered himself.” 

** What does that matter to me?” 

**But, Monsieur le Comte, it is impossible.” 

** What is impossible ?” 

** That I should take the gentleman's hat.” 

‘* By no means,” observed the stranger, un- 
covering again. ‘‘ Be so good as to carry my 
hat to the lady at the counter; and ask her, on 
my behalf, to do me the favor to accept charge 
of it for the present.” 

**You speak French passably well for a for- 
eigner,” said the bully, stretching his arms over 
the table and looking his neighbor full in the 
face—a titter of contempt going round the circle. 

**T am not a foreigner, Monsieur.” 

“Tam sorry for that.” 

“So am I.’ 

‘* May one, without indiscretion, inquire why ?” 

‘Certainly. Because, if I were a foreigner, I 
should be spared the pain of seeing a compatriot 
behave himself very rudely.” 

** Meaning me?” 

** Meaning, precisely, you.” 

**Do you know who I am ?” asked the Count, 
half turning his back upon him, and facing the 
lookers-on, as much as to say, ‘‘ Now observe 
how I will crush this poor creature.” 

‘* Monsieur,” replied the strawberry-eater, with 

perfect politeness in his tone, ‘‘I have the honor 
not to know you.” 
‘ ** Death of my life! I am the Comte De 
The strawberry-eater looked up, and the easy 
good-natured face was gone. In its place was 
one with two gray eyes which flashed like fire, 
and a mouth that set itself very firmly. 

“The Comte De V »” he repeated, in a 
low voice. 

** Yes, Monsieur. 
against him ?” 

1? Oh, nothing.” 

**That may be well for you.” 

** But there are those who say he is a coward.” 

** That is enough,” said the bully, starting to 
his feet. ‘* Monsieur will find me-in two hours 
at this address,” flinging him a card. 

**T shall not trouble myself to seek Monsieur 
le Comte,” replied the strawberry-eater, calmly 
tearing the card in two. 

**Then I shall say of Monsieur what he, per- 
mitting himself to lie, said just now of me.” 

** And that is?” 

** That he is a coward.” 

**You may say what you please, Monsieur le 
Comte. Those who know me would not believe 

you, and those who do not—my faith! what care 
what they think ?” 

** And thou—thou art a Frenchman!” 

No one but a Frenchman could have thrown 
so much disdain as he did into the “‘ thou.” 

The strawberry-eater made no reply, but turned 
his head and called ‘‘Garcon!” ‘The poor trem- 
bling creature came up again, wondering what 
new dilemma was prepared for him, and stood 
quaking some ten yards off. “ Garcon,” said the 
stranger, ‘‘is there a room vacant in the hotel ?” 

** Without doubt, Monsieur.” 

** A large one?” 

** But certainly. 
apartments.” 

“*Then engage the largest for me for to-day, 
and another—no matter what—for Monsieur le 
Comte.” 

“* Monsieur, I give my own orders when neces- 
sary,” said the Count, loftily. 

& see cae ete th ble. Go, if 
you please is to the waiter), “and repare 
my rooms.” F 4 





And what have you to say 


They are all large—own 








Then the strawberry -eater returned to his 
strawberries. The bully gnawed his lip. He 
could not make head or tail of this phlegmatic 
opponent, The circle grew a little wider, for a 
horrid idea got abroad that the Count had not 
found one who was likely to suit him, and that 
he would have to seek elsewhere what he wanted. 

The murmur that went round roused the bully. 

“Monsieur,” he hissed, ‘‘has presumed to 
make use of a word which among men of hon- 
or 


**T beg your pardon ?” 

** Which among men of honor—” 

“‘ But what can Monsieur le Comte possibly 
know what is felt among men of honor?” asked 
the other, with a shrug of incredulity. 

**Will you fight yourself with me, or will you 
not ?” roared the Count, goaded to fury. 

**If Monsieur le Comte will give himself the 
trouble to accompany me to the apartment which, 
no doubt, is now prepared for me,” replied the 
stranger, rising, “I will satisfy him.” 

77 ” said the other, kicking down his 
chair; “‘I am with you. I waive the usual pre- 
liminaries. I only beg to observe that I am with- 
out arms; but if you—” 

**Oh! don’t trouble yourself on that score,” 
said the stranger, with a grim smile. ‘‘If you 
are not afraid, follow me.” 

This he said in a voice sufficiently loud for the 
nearest to hear, and the circle parted right and 
left, like startled sheep, as the two walked to- 
ward the house. 

Was there no one to call “‘ police ?” no one to 
try and prevent what to all seemed imminent? 
Not a soul! The dreaded duelist had his evil 
fit on, and every one breathed freely now that he 
knew the victim was selected. Moreover, no one 
supposed it would end there. 

e Count and his friend (?) were ushered into 
the apartment prepared for the latter, who, as 
soon as the garcon had left, took off his coat and 
waistcoat, and proceeded to move the furniture, 
so as to leave the room free for what was to fol- 
low—the Count standing with folded arms, glar- 
ing at him, the while. The decks being cleared 
for action, the stranger locked the door, placed 
the key on the mantle-piece behind him, and said : 

** I think you might have helped a little; but 
never mind. Will you give me your attention 
for five minutes ?” 

‘* Perfectly.” 

‘Thank you. I am, as I have told you, a 
Frenchman, but I was educated in England at 
one of her famous public schools. Had I been 
sent to one of our own Lycées I should, per- 
haps, have gained more book-knowledge ; but as 
it is, I have learned some things which we do 
not teach, and one of them is, not to take a 
mean advantage of any man, but to keep my 
own head with my own hands. Do you under- 
stand me, Monsieur le Comte?” 

“*T can not flatter myself that I do.” 

*“*Ha! Then I must be more explicit. I 
learned, then, that one-who takes advantage of 
mere brute strength against the weak, or who, 
practiced in any art, compels one unpracticed in 
it to contend with him, is a coward and a knave. 
Do yousfollow me now, Monsieur le Comte ?” 

**T came here, Monsieur—” 

** Never mind what you came for; be content 
with what you will get. For example—to follow 
what I was observing—if a man skilled with the 
small-sword, for the mere vicious love of quar- 
reling, goads to madness a boy who has never 
fenced in his life, and kills him, that man is a 
murderer; and more—a cowardly murderer, and 
a knavish.” 

“I think I catch your meaning; but if you 
have pistols here—” foamed the bully. 

**T do not come to eat strawberries with pis- 
tols in my pocket,” replied the other, in the same 
calm tone he had used throughout. ‘‘ Allow me 
to continue. At that school of which I have 
spoken, and in the society of men who have grown 
out of it, and others where the same habit of 
thought prevails, it would be considered that a 
man who had been guilty of such cowardice and 
knavery as I have mentioned would be justly 
punished if, some day, he should be paid in his 
own coin by meeting some one who would take 
him at the same disadvantage as he placed that 
poor boy at.” 

“Our seconds shall fix your own weapons, 
Monsieur,” said the Count; ‘let this farce end.” 

‘* Presently. Those gentlemen whose opinions 
I now venture to express, not having that craze 
for blood which distinguishes some—who have 
not had a similar enlightened education—would 
probably think that such a coward and knave as 
we have been considering would best meet his 
deserts by receiving a humiliating castigation be- 
fitting his knavery and his cowardice.” 

** Ah! I see; I have a lawyer to deal with,” 
sneered the Count. 

**Yes. I have studied a little law, but I re- 
gret to say I am about to break one of its pro- 
visions.” 

** You will fight me, then ?” 

**Yes. At the school we had been speaking 
of I learned, among other things, the use of my 
hands; and, if I mistake not, I am about to give 
you as sound a thrashing as any bully ever got.” 

**You would take advantage of your skill in 
the box ?” said the Count, getting a little pale. 

“Exactly. Just as you took advgntage of 
your skill in the small-sword with poor young 
a, ” 


** But it is degrading, brutal!” 

** My dear Monsieur, just consider. You are 
four inches taller, aud some thirty to forty kilo- 
grammes heavier than I am. I have seldom 
seen so fine an outside. If you were to hit me 
a good swinging blow it would go hard with me. 
In the same way, if poor young B—— had got 
over your anal it would have gone hard with 
you. But, then, I shall only black both your 
eyes, and pethaps ‘you of a tooth or so, 
unhappily in front, whereas you killed him.” 


| 





‘*T will not accept this barbarous encounter.” 

“You must; I have done talking. Would 
you like a little brandy before we begin? No? 
Place yourself on guard, then, if you please. 
When I have done with you, and you are fit to 
appear, then you shall have your revenge—even 
with the small-sword, if you please. At present, 
> aceeiaaee, take that, and that, and 

at !” 

And the wiry little Anglo-Frank was as good 
as his word. In less time than it takes to write 
it the great braggart was rendered unpresentable 
for many along day. That number one caused 
him to see fifty suns beaming in the firmament 
with his right eye; that number two produced a 
similar phenomenon with his left; that number 
three obliged him to swallow a front tooth, and 
to observe the ceiling more attentively than he 
had hitherto done. And when one or two other 
thats had completely cowed him, and he threw 
open the window and called for help, the straw- 
berry-eater took him by the neck and—well, an- 
other and lower part, and flung him out of it on 
to the flower-bed below. 

The strawberry -eater remained a month at 
Bordeaux to fulfill his promise of giving the 
Count his revenge. But then again the bully met 
with more than his match. The strawberry- 
eater had had Angelo for a master as well as 
Owen Swift, and after a few passes the Count, 
who was too eager to kill his man, felt an un- 
pleasant sensation in his right shoulder. The 
seconds interposed, and there was an end of the 
affair. It was his last duel. Some one pro- 
duced a sketch of him as he appeared being 
thrown out of the hotel window, and ridicule— 
so awful to a Frenchman—rid the country of 
him. The strawberry-eater was alive when the 
Battle of the Alma was fought, and is the only 
man to whom the above facts are known who 
never talks about them. 





ANDREW REED, THE YOUNG 
WATCH-MAKER. 


“Tr is not surprising that the sons of Dr. An- 
DREW Rerep should wish to publish the history 
of his life of gopdness and active benevolence— 
though, in fact, the permanent records of his 
character and works exist in the many institu- 
tions which owe their existence to his activity and 
devotion.” These are the words of the Queen 
of England in reference to a man who was the 
honored instrument of doing such a vast amount 
of good that his name undoubtedly ranks among 
the first philanthropists of the age. 

Fond of books from infancy, his good mother 
not only trained and taught her little son, but 
entered with all sympathy into his pursuits—be- 
came his companion and friend. Nor was his 
pious father less tender and constant in cultiva- 
ting the confidence of his son. ‘The boy was sent 
to a school in Islington, and made great progress 
in his studies. The parents decided that he 
should learn his father’s trade, but the boy peti- 
tioned to be allowed to study Hebrew and Greek. 
The careful mother, fearing that such studies 
might interfere with his progress in business, had 
him apprenticed to a master. But the tempta- 
tion of books was a very harmless one compared 
with the temptations of another kind that await- 
ed AnpReEw in his new situation.. His master's 
son was a wild youth, and the young apprentice 
entered on his diary the following: ‘‘ By the 
wicked behavior of my master’s son I was made 
still worse. I went twice or thrice to the ac- 
«cursed play-houses.” On this account he got his 
indentures canceled and returned to the pa- 
rental roof. Working the usual hours at watch- 
making, in his leisure he kept his mother’s books, 
instructed his sister, and taught a little orphan 
girl, their servant, to read and write—thus early 
beginning his orphan work. 

Books, books, evermore books, were the choice 
friends of his leisure hours; and though he 
worked well at his trade, his good mother in her 
diary might well write down, ‘* These are things 
which, if the lad be for business, show too much 
taste for study.” And she was so far right, 
that God was leading him through secular to 
sacred pursuits, ANDREW Reep’s Hebrew and 
Greek studies led him to theology, and his joy 
knew no bounds when it was decided in the fam- 
ily counsels that he should go to college. He 
dismantled his little work-shop, sold his tools, 
and laid out the money in books. 

It is almost needless to say that he was a suc- 
cessful student, and that on his leaving college 
he had many invitations to settle; but he ulti- 
mately became the minister of the church in the 
New Road, East London, where he remained the 
useful and honored pastor for no less a period 
than fifty years. 

In 1816 he married Exr1zanetH Houtmes, who 
proved an efficient helpmeet in the work of his 
ministry and in his plans of benevolence. His 
extraordinary career as a philanthropist is wor- 
thy of record. He began his work among the 
sea-faring population of London. He befriend- 
ed the parents, established schools for the chil- 
dren, and founded the first penny bank for sav- 
ings. He founded the London Orphan Asylum, 
the patronage of which became so extensive that 
in 1825 a la: ve building was erected at Clapton 
at a cost of £25,000. Afterward he established 
at Wanstead an Infant Orphan Asylum, the erec- 
tion of the building costing £40,000. He found- 
ed a third Orphan Asylum at Reedham, and also 
the Earlswood Asylum for Idiots. 

Besides these stupendous works of faith and 
labors of love, Dr. Reep founded a Home for 
Incurables; and, not forgetting the interests of 
education, while employed in helping the help- 
less, he was the friend of the Hackney Gram- 
mar School, and always the active promoter of 
Sabbath and day schools for the children of the 
industrial classes. 

Those who knew Dr. Reep best loved him 








most. Declining all offers of change, he staid, 
as we have recorded, with his beloved people as 
their pastor fifty years. On November 27, 1861, 
the anniversary of his birth, and of his ordina- 
tion as their minister, he resigned his charge. 

Amidst all his literary and other labors he 
did not think of writing his life. One of his 
sons, perceiving that his venerable father was 
fast failing, asked him if he had ever arranged 
any memoir. Dr. Reep replied by writing the 
following note: ‘*To MY SAUCY BOYWHO SAID 
HE WOULD WRITE MY LIFE, AND ASKED FOR 
MATERIALS. 

A. R. 


I WAS BORN YESTERDAY ; 
I SHALL DIE TO-MORROW ; 
Anp I MUST NOT SPEND TO-DAY 
IN TELLING WHAT I HAVE DONE, 
Bur rin porne wHat I may For . 
HIM 


WHO HAS DONE ALL FOR ME. 

I SPRANG FROM THE PEOPLE: I HAVE LIVED 
FOR THE PEOPLE— 

THE MOST FOR THE MOST UNHAPPY; 

AND THE PEOPLE, WHEN THEY KNOW IT, 

WILL NOT ALLOW ME TO DIE OUT OF LOVING 
REMEMBRANCE.” 


What can be added to such a summary ? 

He died, as he had lived, happy in his Mas- 
ter’s service, and conscious to the last of His 
love, February 25, 1862, aged 74. He had 
given out of his own limited means £4540 in 
promoting his various plans of benevolence ; 
and he was the means of raising funds to the 
amount of £1,043,566 13s. 1d. for the helpless 
and afflicted! 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Mons. Vieviior has written to the papers to say 


’ that his celebrated Parfum de Rome has not a particle 


of Hyacinthe in its composition. 
ne 
America appears to think the Cuban harvest is at 
last fit for carrying. If she fail to accomplish the 
work it will not be for the want of Sickles / 
tuoet iiicnamapaide 








Bap ror Tas Rats—The coming of the Chinese, 


A Goon Titte ror a Boox—“ Will It Take ?” 





Tue rinst Sussect or Cannrsatism—Job, when he 
was boiled. 





A ravorrre Game ty THe Anctio Recions—“ Old 

sledge” on the ice. 

iiisecnetnediininiuammaien 

Should old acquaintance be forgot ?—Not if they 
have money. 





How Bovunprep.—At the American celebration of Tn- 
dependence-day at Vienna, this year, a oe, grow- 
ing eloquent on the future of the republic, repeated a 
description of its boundaries oo | an enthusiastic 
Yankee, who said, ‘It was bounded on the east by 
the Atlantic, on the north by the Aurora Borealis, on 
the west by the setting sun, and on the south by the 
Day of Judgment.” 

HINTS FROM A POSTMASTER. 

When you call at the office for your mail, and the 
postmaster hands it out, ask him if that is all. 

If you ask for mail and he tells you there is none, 
tell him there ought to be. 

Don't bring the mail to the office until the mail 
closes, then curse the postmaster for not unlocking 
the mail-bag and putting your letter in. 

When you want astamp on your letter, tell the post- 
master to put it on. 

Be sure to ask the postmaster to credit you with 
stamps, and if he has any accommodation about him 
at all, he will do it. 

If you have a box, stand and drum on ft until the 
postmaster hands Fog your mail; it makes him feel 
good, especially if he is waiting on some one else. 

Po ttn Ras 

“Tf you had avoided rum,” said a rum-teller to his 
customer, ‘you could now ride in your carriage.” 
* And if you had never sold rum,” said the bacchanal, 
** you would have been my driver.” 





chantagheunuiiaines 

One of our young readers in the West sends us the 
following letter and poem: 

Dear Enprror, Enclosed find a ryme on the pic- 
ture in this weeks weekly entitled A Little Peace- 
maker. If you think it is worth anything you will 

reatly oblige by publishing. I am not quite four- 
Sha yet and find great difficulty in keeping ont of 
Ryme. Whenever I feel so inclined I get a life of 
Chatterton and cool down my enthusiasm, but [ 
have read so often that there were yy of arsenic 
in his throat when they found him, that I am afraid I 
am getting calous and soon even that dodge mey 
fail. I have been at work since I wes ten years ol 
and therefore Ihave not much education. I followed 
the career of Squipteyed Bob and various other per- 
son whose adVentures are set forth in dime nov- 
els. and after stopping that in diegust I plunged into 
science on my own hook. «Dipping one ov nto one 
thing and the next J into another, and here I am 
knowing scarcely anything and a0] guess I will stop 

ours truly 
THE LITTLE PEACEMAKER 
1 
Mama leaning ‘galnst the mantie 
With her face all in a pout 
Papa hid behind the paper ; 
hows there’s been a falling out 
2 
Lilly sitting on the carpet 
Fliaxen hair and sky bine eyes 
Looks from one unto the other 
With a grave surprise 


8 
Till at last she drops her Dolly 
Rises softly from the floor 
Passes Pa who tries in vain 
O'’er the daily news to pore 
4 
Catches mama's listless fingers 
Tugs away with all her might 
And fer baby voice of plead ng 
Puts all angry thoughts to flight 
5 
ispersed angry feelings widely 
ws the wind would Seaer chaff 
Mother stooped and kissed her darling ' 
Breaking in a merry laugh 
6 
Papa dropped his paper joyous 
Caught p ace Lihy to his breast— 
Now I'll stop, for more is useless 
Let the reader guess the rest 


’ 





“I say, Sam Johnsing,” said Pete Gumbo, “ wat be 
dem relations with Gray Brittum vite folke talk so 
much ‘bout?’ “ Wall, I doesn't ‘zactly know, ity a 
said Sam ; ‘all my relations wot on ds in 
Wirgiuny.” 
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THE PANTIN TRAGEDY—THE DISCOVERY OF THE SIX CORPSES OF THE KINCK FAMILY IN LANGLOIS FIELD.—[See Pacer 697.) 











THE PANTIN TRAGEDY, 


No murder for many 
years has created an ex- 
citement so universal as 
the recent horrid butch- 
ery, in France, of Ma- 
dame Kinck and her six 
children (besides an in- 
fant unborn), to whom 
must probably be added 
another victim—namely, 
Madame Krncx’s_ hus- 
band. ‘The bodies of the 
mother and of five of the 
children — four sons and 
one daughter — were, on 
the 21st of September, ac- 
cidentally discovered by a 
peasant in a field in the 
neighborhood of Pantin, 
a little village situated a 
short distance northward 
from Paris. 

On the 22d the police 
had already ascertained 
that the deceased were 
the wife and children 
of JEAN Kuinck, an en- 
gine-maker of Roubaix (a 
manufacturing town of the 
north of France), who had 
just left their native town 
in order to join their hus- 
band and father in Paris. 
As the latter and his eldest 
son, GUSTAVE Kinck, had 
both disappeared, it was 
at first supposed that they 
were the murderers. Cer- 
tain discussions, to which 
money matters had given 
rise, in the family con- 
firmed this suspicion ; 
and, moreover, a myste- 
rious young man, who had 
been stopping for the last 
ten days at a small inn 
near the railway- station 
of Pantin, had given his 
name as JEAN KINCK. 

Jean Kincx, the fa- 
ther, was possessed of a 
property of 80,000 francs, 
equal to $16,000 in gold. 
He had gone to Guebwil- 
ler, in Alsace, to establish 
a branch of his business. 
He was soon followed by 
his son Gustave, a boy of 
about sixteen years of age, 
and it was settled that the 
entire family should short- 
ly remove its residence to 
Guebwiller. 

In a few days Madame 
Krvcx sent to her husband 
5500 frances by a registered 
letter. Kixcx did not him- 
self appear to receive this 
money, but the letter was 
called for by a young man 
representing himself as 
JEAN Kinck, but whose 
conduct excited suspicion, 
in consequence of which 
the letter was not given up 
to him. Meanwhile Ma- 
dame Kinck regularly re- 
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ceived letters from her 
husband, dated in Paris. 
These letters were not in 
his hand —but that was 
explained by an accident. 
In obedience, as she sup- 
posed, to her husband's re- 
quest, she departed from 
Roubaix for Pantin, Sep- 
tember 19 

She was ignorant of the 
fate which awaited her. 
For, instead of being about 
to join her husband, she 
was rushing into the arms 
of Jean Bapriste Trorr 
MANN, his probable mur 
derer—the young man 
who had attempted to ob- 
tain the registered lette: 
at Guebwiller! She, with 
her children, was beguiled 
to the scene of the terrible 
tragedy about to be en- 
acted, It was at night, 
and out in the solitary 
field the mother and 
the children were brutally 
butchered, being literally 
hacked to pieces by the as- 
sassin. The victims were 
hurriedly buried, with only 
a scanty covering of earth 
over their bodies. 

The bodies first discov; 
ered did not include those 
of the father and son. This 
led to the supposition that 
they were the murderers. 
There had been some al- 
tercation between Kincx 
and his wife about the 
question of altering their 
residence, and this was 
bi mught forward as con 
firmatory of the husband's 
guilt \ story was framed 
out of the merest fantasy : 
Jean Kixck was jealous, 
and had murdered his wife 
on account of some illicit 
amour, 

While these conjectures 
were rife, TroPpPMANN, the 
real assassin, was discov 
ered. It was at Havre. 
TROPPMANN was taking 
his beer at a sailor’s drink 
ing saloon, No. 57 Rue 
Royale, when a marine 
gendarme, named Ferr 
RAND, who was going his 
rounds at 10 o'clock P.M. 
to drive tardy sailors on 
board their ships, saw 
him, and, from the de- 
scriptions he had received 
of the supposed Pantin 
murderer, suspected him, 
and took him to the po 
lice station. The two 
went out together and 
walked along the Rue 
Royale and the Quai aux 
Casernes. Presently Fer 
RAND asked his quasi pris- 
oner what was his name. 
** Wandergenburque,” at 
least that is the nearest 
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spelling that can be made out. FERRanp ob- 
served that it was a queer name, and asked him 
if it was reatly true that he had no papers, 
“Yes.” he said, ‘‘I have some letters in Ger- } 
man,” showing them, Frrranp was by no 
means satisfied with the German letters, and 
said he should have to take him before the Pro- 
cureur Imperial, at the mention of which fune- | 


tionary T'ROPPMANN turned deadly pale. Con- 
tinuing his insidious but conversational examin- 
ation, FERRAND. said: ‘‘ You say you come for 


work—what is your trade?” ‘A mechanic.” 
‘* Where do you live?” ‘At Roubaix.” ‘* And 
where are you last from?” ‘* Paris.” The three 
words, mechanic, Roubaix, Paris, were a revela- 
tion to Ferranp. Instead of keeping his own 
counsel til] he had his man in safe custody, he 
could not resist the temptation of giving utter- 
ance to his belief in his own penetration, and he 
said, ‘‘Yes, and it’s my belief that you left 
Paris by way of Pantin.” ‘Thereupon Tropr- 
MANN, in despair—they were on the Pont de 
Lombardie at the time—took advantage of a 
cab passing along the carriage-road to rush to 
the left foot-way, while Ferranp was on the 
right, and jumped over the railing of the bridge 
into the dock basin. ‘* Who will save that man 
for me?” cried out FerRanp, in a stentorian 
voice. In an instant one of the dock porters, a 
man named Haveet, who had already saved 
four lives, plunged into the water, and after a 
violént struggle—for TroppmMann did his utmost 
to drown himself and disable HavGet—the mur- 
derer was brought near enough to a boat to be 
pulled on board by FerRAnD alive. 

[RorprMaNN being taken to Paris and to the 
Morgue, was shown the bodies of Madame 
Kixck and her children, laid out on the marble | 
slabs, and he was asked if he recognized them. | 
‘The prisoner,” says the account in the Gau- y 
lois, ** walked a few steps along the room, and, | 
with a sang froid no one present exhibited, said, 
without moving a muscle of his face or faltering 
in his voice, as he pointed with his finger to each 
of the dead bodies, ‘'That is Madame K1nck ; 
that is Emite; that is Henry; that is ALFRED; 
that is AcHILLES; that is little Mary.’” Tropp- 
MANN finally admitted that he was an accom- 
plice in the murder, but claimed that he was 
only an instrument iu the hands of the K1ncks, 
father and son. On the subsequent Sunday 
about 30,000 persons were attracted by curios- 
ity to the field of blood at Pantin, and in the 
course of the day the remains of Gustave 
Kixck were discovered. ‘There was every indi- 
cation that he had been murdered at about the 
same time as the others. ‘This discovery dis- 
proved the truth of Troppmany’s story. It is 
supposed that Jean Kuncx, the father, had also 
been murdered by Trorrmann, being the first 
victim ws 

This tragedy has occasioned the greatest ex- 
citement. Figaro claims to have had an in- 
creased circulation of 30,000, on account of its 
detailed publication of all the incidents of the 
murder. 











VERONICA. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.’’ 


in Pive Books.—Book LX. 


CHAPTER I. 
AUNT AND NIECE. 


In the first shock of amazement at the calam- 
ity which had overtaken the family at the vicar- 
age, none of those who participated in it had had 
room in their minds for the entertainment of any 
minor sensation of surprise. 

But it was not very long—not many days, that 
is to say—before Lady Tallis, or, as her proper 
title now ran, Lady Tallis Gale, began to won- 
der how Mr. Levincourt had discovered her 
whereabouts, and to question Maud on the sub- 
ject. 

The latter had been very ill during the first 
days of her stay in London. Grief and anxiety 
alone would not have prostrated the youthful 
vigor of her body. But so many harrowing emo- 
tions preceding a long night-journey, and so over- 
whelming a shock awaiting at the close of the 
journey a frame in great need of food and rest, 
had stricken down the young girl, and laid her 
on a bed of sickness. 

Her aunt forgot her own delicacy of health and 
inert habits to tend Maud. She would scarcely 
allow a servant to come near the suffering girl, 
but waited on her day avid night with untiring 
care 

In spite of the terrible circumstances which 
had brought Maud to London, in spite of the 
dreadful discovery that the man who had been 
guilty of the abduction of Veronica Levincourt 
was the husband who had wronged, outraged, 
and finally abandoned herself, it would not be 
too much to say that Hilda Tallis enjoyed the 
first moments of happiness she had known dar- 
ing many weary years by the bedside of her sis- 
ter’s child. 

It was sweet to feel that there was some one 


bound by the ties of blood to feel kindly toward 
her. It was still sweeter to find a being who— 
at least for a time—depended upon fer for love, 
and care, and tendance. 

The poor lonely wife, in the first days of the 


discovery that her husband had ceased to feel 








for her even such love as can be inspired by a 





fair face, had longed with all her heart for a 
child. 

The conduct of Sir John Tallis, which had 
gone on deepening through every shade, from 
gray indifference down to absolutely black bru- | 
tality, had effectually quenched whatever germ 
of regard for him poor Hilda might once have | 
cherished. But for some time she clung to the | 

> 


idea that he would be kinder to her if there were 
any prospect of her bringing him an heir, She 


{| was the kind of woman who would probably have 


loved her children better than her husband, even 


| had that husband been good and affectionate. 


She would have enjoyed superintending the 
government of a nursery, and have craved for 
no other companionship than that of her prat- 
tling babies. 

The dependency of sickness made Maud ap- 

r almost like a child in her aunt’s eyes. Lady 
Tallis nursed her with more than needful devo- 
tion. She was jealous of any person save her- 
self approaching her niece to render any service. 
The sound of Maud’s voice calling on her for the 
least tendance was music in her ears. She would 
even have liked the sick girl to be more exacting 
in her demands. And had Maud been the most 
fretful and imperious of invalids, instead of be- 
ing, as she was, thoroughly patient and self-con- 
trolled, Lady Tallis would have joyfully indulged 
her in every whim. ‘ 

In a few days, however, the illness passed 
away, and Maud insisted on rising, although 
Lady Tallis declared that she ought not to leave 
her bed for at least another week to come. 

The vicar remained in London until Maud’s 
health was re-established. He lingered about 
the house in Gower Street fitfully, and would 
seldom consent to enter Lady ‘Lallis’s apart- 
ments; but he informed himself daily of his 
ward’s condition. 

At length, after rather more than a fortnight’s 
sojourn in London, he returned to Shipley. 

**It is a horrible trial to go back,” said he, in 
his farewell interview with Maud. 

**Must you go, Uncle Charles?” she asked, 
her eyes brimming with tears, which she kept 
from falling by a strong effort of will. 

**Must 1? Yes: I can not give up the vicar- 
age. I can not exist withoutit. I can not af- 
ford to pay another man to do my duty there, 
and retain enough to live upon. 
off the evil day a while longer. But to what 
purpose? ‘The sight of the place—the very name 
of the place—is loathsome to me. But what can 
I do?” 

“*T wish I could help you!” 

“You can not help me, Maudie. No one can 
help me.” 

t hen Maud asked a timid faultering question, 
holding his hand and turning away her head as 
she spoke. Had he heard any tidings of—of— 
the fugitives ? 

She could not see his face, but his voice was 
very stern and deep as he answered her. They 
had gone abroad together, he had learned. Gone 
to Italy. It mattered nothing to what place. 
She was dead to him henceforward. Maud must 
mention her name no more. He had answered 
her question; but she must promise never to 
speak to him of his lost daughter more. 

‘*I can not promise it, dear Uncle Charles,” 
said Maud, no longer able to restrain her tears. 

**Maud! Do not you separate yourself from 
me too!” 

**No, no! I shall always love you, and be 
grateful to you. But I—I can not make that 
promise. Some day you might be glad yourself 
that I did not make it.” 

Mr. Levincourt rose. ‘* Good-by, Maud,” he 
said, abruptly. ‘‘ The time is drawing near for 
my-departure. I have but a couple of hours be- 
fore leaving London.” 

He went out and closed the door. 

She heard his footsteps descending the stairs 
slowly and heavily. He paused, came back, and 
re-entering the room where Maud was silently 
weeping, took her in his arms and kissed her 
forehead. She clung to him, sobbing. ‘* Oh, 
thank you,” she murmured — ‘*thank you for 
coming back. You are not angry with me, dear 
Uncle Charles ?” 

** No, no; not angry—never angry with thee, 
my sweet childie. (od bless thee, Maud! God 
forever bless thee !” 

**You will write to me, Uncle Charles, will 
you not ?” 

‘*T—perhaps—well, well, I wil? write to you.” 

** And I may come and stay with you again 
some day? If even it is but for a time, I may 
come? You will be so lonely!” she added, with 
a passionate burst of tears. 

** Heaven knows, my child! It may be that 
some day— Good-by, Maud. God Almighty 
bless and guard you forever!” 

‘Then he went away. 

Lady Tallis's intentions in her behavior to her 
niece were all kindness, but it often happened 
that she inflicted pain from want of judgment. 
But on the evening of the day on which the above 
interview took place Lady ‘Tallis’s garrulity was 
grateful to Maud’s feelings. So long as her aunt 
would talk on inditferent subjects, and let her 
listen in silence, or at most with the occasional 
contribution of a monosyllable, the young girl 
was able to retain a calmness and quietude that 
were soothing to mind and body. 

Lady Tallis’s conversation rambled on dis- 
cursively from topic to topic. She talked of 
scenes familiar to her own childhood, and of 
persons who died before Maud was born, as 
though the latter must naturally be thoroughly 
acquainted with what she knew so well. 

All at once she laid down her work, and ex- 
claimed: ** Oh, by-the-by, now! There’s some- 
thing I particudarly wanted to say to ye, and I 
have never said it yet!” 

Maud was beginning to understand that her 
aunt’s emphasis was by no means always pro- 
portioned to the importance of that which she 
had to say; at least as far as she (Maud) could 
judge of the relative amount of importance that 
could fairly be attributed to Lady Tallis’s speech- 
es. She was, therefore, less startled than she 
might have been a fortnight earlier by her aunt's 
impressive announcement. 

** What is it that you wanted to say, Aunt 
Hilda?” 


I might put. 


| ‘* Ashamed! 


| ‘* Why, my goodness, my darling child, I won- 
| der how in the world I never asked the question 
| before! it has been in my mind hundreds of 
times!” 

Maud waited patiently, with an attentive face. 

‘** How in the world did you and Mr. Levin- 
court find out that I was living here? D’ye 
know, my dear pet, I am perfectly astonished to 
remember that I was not more astonished at the 
time! ‘Can ye understand that state of mind? 
It was all such a whirl, such a sudden, unex- 

ted kind of-thing altogether, that I suppose a 
Tittle wonder more or less didn’t make much dif- 
ference!” 

‘*Our coming straight to the place where = 
lived was a mere chance, Aunt Hilda. e 
came here with merely a hope, and not a very 
strong one, that we might get your address from 
Mrs. Lockwood. even then we Should not 
have found you, had not Uncle Charles’s card 
been carried up to Mrs. Lockwood with an in- 
quiry for Lady Tallis written on it. Otherwise, 
as you are now Lady Gale, we should have 
missed you, though you were so close to us. 
But Mrs. Lockwood knew at once that you were 
the person we were asking for.” 

‘*And did ye know Mrs. Lockwood? Why 
now, just imagine her never mentioning in the 
most distant manner that she had the smallest 
acquaintance with any of the family! I declare 
it’s most extraordinary! And the times I have 
spoken to her of my niece! For, my darling, I 
needn’t say that if we have been separated all 
these years, it has not been from any indiffer-. 
ence on my part!” 

Maud nn, Siig por that she had never 
seen or known . Lockwood, but that she had 
met her son at a country house; and that he 
had spoken of Lady Tallis, and of the manner 
in which he and his mother had made her lady- 
ship’s acquaintance. 

** It’s all perfectly true, my dear, every sylla- 
ble of it!” said Lady Tallis, with as much so- 
lemnity of corroboration as though Maud had 
expressed the gravest doubts of Mr. Hugh Lock- 
wood’s veracity, 

“Yes, aunt; I did not feel any doubt of 
that,” she answered, 

‘*No, ye need not, child. An ing ami- 
able and gentleman-like young man he is. And 
his mother is a delightful person. I called on 
her according to promise, when I came to Lon- 
don. I was staying in a boarding-house; and 
that’s what I would never advise any one I cared 
for to do the longest day they had to live! Oh, 
upon my honor and word, the dreariness and 
misery of the boarding - houses I have been in 
exceed description. I thonght I would find 
something like society, but, oh dear me! the 
people you have to put up with are something 
unspeakable! However, wasn’t what I was 
going to tell ye. Well, I asked Mrs. Lockwood 
did she happen to know of any respectable lodg- 
ing in her neighborhood. For I was resolved 
to get quit of boarding-houses altogether. And 
I wished to be within hail of some human being 
that would say a kind word to me once a month 
or 80; for, indeed, child, I was very lonely.” 

**Poor Aunt Hilda!” whispered Maud, strok- 
ing Lady Tallis’s thin hand. 

**Oh, indeed ye may say ‘rich Aunt Hilda,’ 
now I have you, Maudie. Here, let me put this 
foot-stool under yourfeet. Nonsense, child, about 
‘troubling myself.’ You're not half as strong yet 
as you fancy yourself. There! Well, so just 
fancy my delight when she said that she would 
be very glad to let the first-floor of her own 
house to a person that she knew! My dear, I 
jumped at it. And here I am, and extremely 
comfortable it is. And cheap. For you know, 
my dear child, that he keeps me shamefully short 
of money. Sometimes I have much ado to get 
any at all. Well, there, then, we won't say any 
more on that score justnow. But ye’ll like Mrs, 
Lockwood—oh indeed ye will!” 

‘Ts she—I mean is her son at all like her?” 

“* Not the very least bit in the world,” rejoined 
Lady Tallis, with a sort of almost triumphant 
emphasis. ‘* Not one atom. I never, in the 
whole course of my days, saw a mother and son 
more entirely unlike each other.” 

“ca. 

“* Entirely unlike each other. Why, now, the 
young man—Hugh—is a strapping handsome 
young fellow as you'd be likely to meet in a long 
summer's day. Isn't he ?” 

**Oh yes. 

**Oh yes! Upon my honor, you don’t seem 
more than half to agree with me. But I can 
tell you that if you don’t think Hugh Lockwood 
a remarkably fine young man, you are more fas- 
tidious than the girls used to be in my time. It 
may be true that he hasn’t quite the grand air. 
And if you are as much of a Delaney as your 
poor grandpapa you may object to that. Hugh 
certainly is tant soit peu bourgeois.” 

**Oh, I thought, Aunt Hilda—we all thought 
at Lowater House—that Mr. Lockwood was thor- 
oughly a gentleman.” 

** Well, I'm delighted to hear it. I fancied 
you were turning up your nose at him a little. 
How flushed you are, child! Let me feel your 
forehead. No; there's no appearance of fever. 
And now the color is fading away again. I shall 
send you to bed at nine o’clock—not a moment 
later.” 

“Very well, Aunt Hilda. But you were say- 
ing—that—that Mrs. Lockwood—” 

**Oh, to be sure! Yes, let me see. Mrs. 
Lockwood— Oh, now I have it! I was say- 
ing that she is so unlike her son, wasn't 1? 
Well she is. He is, as I said, a strapping, ro- 
bust-looking creature. I suppose he inherits 
his burliness from his peasant ancestors. His 
father’s father, you know, was— Ah! you do 
know all about it? Yes—quite rustics. And 
Hugh is not in the least ashamed of his grand- 


father.” 
Why should he be ashamed ?” 





| 





** Well, my dear, if you come to that, why 
should we be proud of our ancestors? Upon my 
word, J don’t know. Still, there is a kind of 
feeling. However, Hugh is too manly and up- 
right for any mean pretensions, and I quite re 
spect him for it. But as to his mother, she is 
the tiniest fairy of a woman you ever saw in all 
your days. She really is more like one of the 
* good people’ that our old nurse at Delaney used 
to tell us about than any thing else—in size, I 
mean—for there is nothing fantastic about her.” 

**T am sure to like her for her kindness to 
you, Aunt Hilda.” 

“* Indeed, she is very kind. And so thought- 
ful! and has such good manners! She came 
every day while you were in bed, and inquired 
about you. But she never intrudes. But I 
thought of asking her to take tea with us quiet- 
ly some evening, if you don’t mind. For now 
her son is not at home, she is lonely too. And 
before I had you, Maudie, I was very glad of 
Mrs. Lockwood's company.” 

Maud, of course, begged that her aunt would 
invite Mrs. Lockwood as often as she chose. 
But in truth she shrank from the sight of a 
stranger. There was no hour of the day when 
Veronica was absent from her thoughts. There 
had been no preparation for the terrific blow 
that had fallen. She had bade Veronica fare- 
well that night at Lowater House with no faint- 
est foreshadowing of what was to come. She 
tormented herself sometimes with the idea that 
if she (Maud) had returned to the vicarage and 
remained with Veronica the evil would not have 
happened. There were moments when she 
longed, with a painfully intense longing, to set 
forth to follow the unhappy girl, to find her, and 
bring her back, and soothe and cherish her, and 
shelter her among them again. She could not 
understand that her guardian should abandon 
his daughter without an effort. Then the doubt 
arose whether Veronica herself would consent 
to return. 

“*If I could go to her, see her, and persuade 
her, she would come back ; she would leave that 

ul man. She can not care for him—” 

So ran her thonghts. And then the remem- 
brance would startle her like a sudden blow, that 
the man was the husband of her mother’s sis- 
ter; and she would hide her face in her trem- 
bling hands, and shudder with a confused sensa- 
tion of terror. 

She was spared the spectacle of any acute suf- 
fering on the part of her aunt. 

Lady Tallis made no pretensions to outraged 
wifely affection. All such sentiment had been 
killed in her long years ago. But there was a 
curious phase of feeling—the last faint protest 
of her trampled self-respect—the one drop of 
gall in her submissive nature—which made her 
regard Veronica with something as near rancor 
as could be entertained by a character so flavor- 
less, meek, and weak. 

Maud shrank with instinctive delicacy from 
any mention of Veronica to the wife of Sir John 
Gale. But her aunt had voluntarily spoken of 
the vicar’s daughter on one or two occasions; 
and had mentioned her in terms that caused 
Maud the most exquisite pain. The relations of 
the latter to all concerned in this misery and 
shame were peculiarly complicated and delicate. 
And the sorrowing girl strove to hide her grief. 
Maud’s was still the same nature which had 
caused Mrs. Levincourt to characterize her as 
**stolid” and “unfeeling,” when she had sup- 
pressed her childish tears at sight of the strange 
faces in her new home. Mrs. Levincourt never 
knew that the pillow in the little crib had been 
wetted that first night with bitter, but silent 
tears. Maud could bear the pain of her wound, 
but she could not bear that it should be ap- 
proached by a coarse or unsympathizing touch. 

For all these reasons, and from the knowl- 
edge, speedily acquired, that her aunt was too 
entirely devoid of dignity to be reticent upon 
any subject which it entered her head to discuss, 
Maud looked forward with nervous dread to the 
introduction of Mrs. Lockwood into Lady Tal- 
lis’s drawing-room. 





CHAPTER IL. 
THE LOCKWOODS. 


Z1ttaH Lockwoop was a very remarkable- 
looking woman. It was not merely the small- 
ness of her stature that made her so. She was, 
as Lady Tallis had said, extremely fragile and 
fairy-like, with very delicate, well-formed hands 
and feet, and an upright straight figure. But 
this small, frail creature conveyed an almost 
startling impression of power and resolution: 
a of an undemonstrative, steady, suppressed 

n 


** How enchantingly pw Mrs. Lockwood 
must have been!” was the exclamation of nine 
people out of ten, after seeing her for the first 
tume. 


Those who remembered Zillah Lockwood in 
her youth declared that she had been enchant- 
ingly pretty. But it may be doubted whether 
she had ever been so, in the strict sense of the 
word. There could be no doubt, however, that 
hers must always have been a singularly attract- 
ive face. And it was perhaps even more gener- 
ally attractive at fifty years of age than it had 
been at twenty. She had an abundance of gray 
hair, soft, fine, and carefully dressed. Her fore- 
head was low and broad; her eyes were black 
and sparkling, but their lids were discolored, and 
there was a faded, weary look about the whole 
setting and surrounding of her eyes that contrast- 
ed with the frech, delicate paleness of the rest of 
her complexion 

“Crying spoils the eyes. Years ago I cried, 
almost incessantly, for six weeks,” she once said, 
quietly, to one who remarked this peculiarity of 
her face. ‘‘ At last they told me that I was risk- 
ing total loss of sight. ‘So then I got frightened, 
and left off weeping—with my eyes.” . 
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what is called under- 


Her jaw was 
lips met and closed firmly 


hung, and when 


(as they habitually did when yet dag Dog 
se) this peculiarity gave an expression of sin- 
valar ution to her mouth. It looked as 


though it were forcibly compressed by a special 
effort of her will. The upper _— thin and 
straight. When she spoke, she showed two per- 
fect ranges of small sharp teeth. 

Her whole person was pervaded by an air of 
scrupulous and dainty neatness. She always 
wore black, and her head was adorned, not cov- 
ered, by a white muslin cap, whose crisply-frilled 
border of delicate lace was a marvel of freshness. 
The collar at her throat and the cuffs at her 
wrists were of plain linen in the morning, of lace 
in the evening, and in either case were guiltless 
of soil or stain. 

‘*How she does it in this smoky London is 
more than I can conceive!” ns | poor Lady 
Tallis exclaim, casting a pathetic glance on her 
own dingy and crumpled garments. But her 
ladyship was one of those unfortunate persons 
for whose clothes dust and smoke and stains seem 
to have a mysterious attraction. ‘‘ Smuts” flew 
to her collar, and settled there fondly. Dust 
eddied round her in suffocating clouds whenever 
she ventured into the streets, or else she found 
herself wading ankle-deep in mud. Gra 
splashed itself over her sleeves at dinner; in 
pervaded her attire when she wrote a letter ; and 
the grease from lamp or candle dropped on her 
silk garment with a frequency which almost 
seemed to argue conscious malice. 

The first impression which Maud Desmond 
derived from Mrs. Lockwood's appearance and 
manner was a sense of relief. 

She had half expected a vulgar, bustling, good- 
natured, noisy woman. Maud had gained suf- 
ficient knowledge of Lady Tallis to be aware 
that her perceptions were not acute, nor her taste 
refined. Indeed Maud, in pondering upon her 
aunt’s character, was frequently brought face to 
face with problems, the pursuit of which would 
have led her into deeper speculations than she 
contemplated attempting. Why was this wo- 
man, gently born and bred, endowed with blunt- 
er sensibilities, duller brains, coarser—yes, truly 
coarser—manners than the poor widow of a hum- 
ble artist, who sprang from mean obscurity and 
eked out her living as aletter of lodgings? Why, 
of the two sisters, Hilda and Clara Delaney, had 
one been a refined, graceful, elegant gentlewo- 
man, and the other—such a woman as Lady 
Tallis? Maud remembered her mother, and 
contrasted her bearing and manners with Lady 
Tallis’s. Had Clara Desmond pronounced any 
woman to be kind, thoughtful, and well-man- 
nered, those persons who knew the speaker would 
have expected the object of her praise to be one 
whose society might be pleasant to the most fas- 
tidious. But when Hilda Tallis used the same 
phrases, Maud perfectly understood that they 
must be accepted with due reservations. 

Her first sensation on meeting Mrs. Lockwood 
was, therefore, as has been stated, a sensation of 
relief. It was soon evident that there was no 
fear of Mrs, Lockwood’s failing in discrimina- 
tion or tact. 

**You met my son at Lowater House, Miss 
Desmond ?” said Mrs. Lockwood, stitching away 
with nimble fingers at the hem of a handker- 
chief. She been drinking tea with Lady 
Tallis, and had seen Maud for the first time that 
evening. 

“Yes. Mr. Lockwood was staying there at 
the same time with myself.” 

“Captain Sheardown has always been very 
kind to Hugh. His father, Admiral Shear- 
down, was my husband's earliest friend and pa- 
tron. The admiral had a great taste for art.” 

‘*So had poor papa!” exclaimed Lady Tallis. 
**T remember Clara—your dear mother, my pet 
—had a very pretty taste for flower-painting. 
And papa had a master from Dublir to stay 
in the house ‘nearly the whole of one summer 
on Clara’s account., My brother James and I 
couldn’t enjure-him! Sure he was the snuffiest 
old wretelT ye can imagine. We would plague 
his life out by hiding his snuff-box.” 

“*T expect Hugh home next week,” pursued 
Mrs. Lockwood, calmly. 

“* And, indeed, I will be delighted to see him 
again,” said her ladyship. ‘He is a pearl of 
young men.” 

**] don't know about being a pearl,” said Mrs. 
Lockwood ; ‘‘ but Hugh is a good son. I think 
he is on the whole a good man.” 

*‘Of course he is! Why wouldn’t he be? 
Hugh is an excellent creature.” 

“It is a bold assertion to make. In all my 
life I have only met with two good men.” 

‘** Well now, on my honor, I do believe there 
are a great many good men in the world—if one 
only knew where to find them!” said Lady Tal- 
lis. Then she added, “‘ As for you, you ought to 
go down on your knees, and thank Heaven for 
such a son as Hugh. Oh, if I had only had a 
boy like that I’d have doted on him!” 

The faintest possible smile flitted over Mrs. 
Lockwood's face. She kept her eyes fixed on 
her work, as she answered, ‘‘I have a sneak- 
ing kindness for Hugh myself. But he has his 
faults.” 

‘*T don’t believe he has a fault in the world!” 
protested Lady Tallis, energetically. 

**T can assure you that he has, though! 
Among others—obstinacy. Hugh is very ob- 
stinate. Ask Miss Desmond if she did not get 
the impression that my son has a strong will of 
his own.” 

Maud had been listening silently to the talk 
of the two elder women, and had been watch- 
ing Mrs. Lockwood's face with an intentness 
that would have been ill-mannered had it not 
been for the fact that the latter kept her eyes 
cast down on her work, and so was unconscious 
of the young girl's close observation. Maud 
was a little disconcerted when the heavy dark 





lids were suddenly raised, and the bright eyes 
beneath them were fixed upon her own. 

“*Oh, I—I don’t know,” she said. ‘‘I 
pose a man ought to have a strong will.” 

** And a woman—?” 

**Oh, a woman,” interrupted Lady Tallis, 
“must just make up her mind to have no will 
at all! You may fight and struggle, but a man 
is always the strongest, au bout du compte! 
And as he has all the power, I don't see what 
use her wid/ can be to a woman!” 

**Is that your philosophy, Miss Desmond ?” 

“Oh, 1? I don’t think I have any philoso- 
phy,” answered Maud, simply. 

“* At all events, rightly or wrongly, my son 
ts obstinate, and he wishes to take a step that 
I think ought to be deferred yet a while. He 
is dying to set up on his own account, as the 
phrase goes. Digby and West, to whom he was 
articled, have offered to keep him in their office, 
on advantageous terms, for a couple of years. J 
say, hold fast your one bird in the hand! Hugh 
hankers after the two in the bush. We shall see. 
I am afraid Captain Sheardown's councils have 
confirmed Hugh in his desire. My son writes 
me that several of his father’s old friends in the 
neighborhood of Shipley and Danecester have 
been encouraging him to make the attempt; 
and have been promising him all sorts of things. 
Hugh is only twenty-four years old; and he be- 
lieves most of what is said to him.” 

*“*T am quite sure,” said Maud, with some 
warmth, “‘that Captain Sheardown would say 
nothing that he did not mean.” 

** Doubtless. But promises impossible of ful- 
fillment are made with the most perfect sincerity 
every day.” 

After a little more desultory chat Mrs. Lock- 
wood folded up her work, and went away, say- 
ing that she would leave Miss Desmond to go to 
rest; and that she would prepare with her own 
hand a basin of arrow-root for the supper of Lady 
Tallis, who was not looking strong, she said. 
‘* My arrow-root is excellent, I assure you,” said 
Mrs. Lockwood to Maud. ‘‘ Her ladyship will 
give me a certificate. I am a very fair cook, am 
I not, my lady?” 

“* Indeed, then, I don’t know the thing you can 
not do, if you try!” said Lady Tallis, enthusiast- 
ically. And, when Mrs. Lockwood was gone, 
she descanted to Maud on their landl-dy’s talents 
and good qualities in a strain of w ‘uixed eulogy. 

** Now, are you not enchanted with her?” she 
asked of her niece. 

‘*J—yes; I like her very much. She is very 
clever, I think.” 

** Oh, clever’s no word for it. She is an ex- 
traordinary little creature; quite extraordinary. 
You don’t know all that’s in that head of hers 
yet, I can assure you.” 

**T should imagine that she has known much 
sorrow and trouble,” said Maud, musingly. ‘‘I 
wonder what her history is!” 

‘*Oh, as to that,” rejoined her ladyship, to 
whom the suggestion appeared to be a new one, 
“*I don’t suppose she = much of a history at 


all. How would she? She and her husband 


were quite humble people.” 
‘* But, aunt, she has evidently received a f08 
education, and she has the manners of a lady, 


moreover. Did you notice, too, in reading the 
title of that French book that lay on the table, 
how admirably she pronounced it ?” 

‘My dear child, for that matter, we had a 
dancing-mistress once who spoke French beau- 
tifully! And she was quite an ignorant person. 
Her father was a Parisian barber, we were told; 
but she called herself Mademoiselle de Something 
or other. I forget the name now. Any way, 
Mrs. Lockwood is vastly superior to her /” 

The incoherence of these remarks, and the im- 
possibility of conjecturing what it was they in- 
tended to prove, silenced Maud. 

Presently Lady Tallis exclaimed, in a sudden, 
pouncing way, which her delicacy alone prevent- 
ed from being absolutely violent: “‘And ye 
haven’t told me yet how you like my little 
Queen of the Fairies!” 

** Yes, aunt, I said that I liked Mrs. Lock- 
wood very much: only—” 

** Only what ?” 

‘* Well, it seems rather a pity that she should 
take such a gloomy view of things, does it not ?” 

**Gloomy! Now upon my word and honor a 
cheerfuller little creature I never saw or heard 
of! That is my notion, my dear girl.” 

**Gloomy is not the right word, either.” 


‘* Very much the wrong J should say,” 
“Yes; but what I mean is, — It 
is rather difficult to Mrs. Lockwood is 


cheerful, but it is not because she finds things to 
be good, Aunt Hilda.” 

“Well, then, all the more credit to her for 
being cheerful. 

**T think she would a likely to be cred- 
ulous of an evil report a good report; not 
because she is ill-natured, but because she ez- 
pects evil to happen, and thinks it likely. I am 
sure that she must have had some great trouble 
in her life.” 

At the begianing of the following week Hugh 
Lockwood returned home. 

He had, of course, already learned from his 
mother the fact that Lady Tallis and her niece 
were inmates of the house in Gower Street. 

He was able to inform his mother of many 
particulars of the blow which had fallen on the 
family at the vicarage. The whole country was 
ringing with the story. Hugh had heard it dis- 
cussed in all sorts of tones, by all sorts of people. 
A great number were inclined to blame Mr. Lev- 
incourt severely for having been culpably negli- 
gent in regard to his danghter’s association with 
a man like Sir John Gale. On the py -d hand, 
many persons (especially matrons rs. Beg- 
tie's stamp) declared that bolts and bars would 
not have sufficed to keep Veronica Levincourt 
in respectable obscurity; that they had always 
known, always seen, always prophesied, how it 





would end; that the girl's vanity and coquetry 
had long made them cautious of permitting her 
to associate with their daughters; and that it 
was all very well to blame the man—of course 
he was a wretch! no doubt of it!—but he must 
have been regularly hunted down, you know, 
by a artful, abandoned, dreadful, dreadful 
gir: 

‘There is nothing so cruel as the cruelty of 
one woman to another!” said Hugh, after re- 
counting some of these sayings to his mother. 

**Is there not?” said Mrs. Lockwood, com- 
posedly. ‘‘And Mrs. Sheardown,” she pursued, 
after a moment's pause, ‘‘is she too among the 
number of the cruel ?” 

**No; Mrs. Sheardown could not be cruel! 
No, she is not cruel. But she is—even she is— 
a little hard on the girl.” ° 

‘*H’m! Is this Miss Levincourt so very hand- 
some as they say? You have seen her?” 

“*Yes; I saw her at Lowater. She is strik- 
ingly beautiful. I do not know that I ever saw 
such eyes and such coloring.” 

** And not vain or coquettish, as these ‘ cruel’ 
women say ?” 

** I—well, yes, I think she is fond of admira- 
tion. But her manner was very charming.” 

‘** That is charming, Hugh ; that love of ad- 
miration. Masculine vanity is always tickled by 
the implied flattery of a pretty woman's airs and 
graces.” 

** Flattery !” 

**To be sure. Haughty or espitgle, stately 
or languid, what a coquette wants is your atten- 
tion; and that flatters you. How many men, 
do you suppose, would think Venus herself*beau- 
tiful it she honestly did not care two straws 
whether they looked at her or not ?” 

** Well, mother, despite my ‘masculine vani- 
ty,’ I can truly say that I never in all my life 
saw a girl whom I should have been less likely 
to fall in love with than Veronica Levincourt.” 

**'That was fortunate for you!” 

“Good, kind Mrs. Sheardown thought me in 
some danger, I believe, for she dropped a word 
or two of warning— That man must be as black 
a scoundrel as ever existed!” cried Hugh, sud- 
denly breaking off. 

“‘Is the identity ot Sir John Gale with Sir 
John Tallis known in Shipley ?” 

** Yes; I had learned it from your letters. 
But, except to the Sheardowns, I said no word 
of the matter. But an old woman who was stay- 
ing at Dr. Begbie’s—a certain Betsy Boyce— 
wrote up to some gossip-mongering crony in Lon- 
don for information about Sir John Gale. And 
in that way the whole story became known.” 

**Of course you did not see Mr. Levincourt 
again ?” 

**No one has seen him except his own serv- 
ants and little Plew, the surgeon, since his daugh- 
ter’s flight.” 

‘* Not even in church ?” 

**Qh, in church, of course, he has been seen. 
The Sheardowns purposely staid away from St. 
Gildas the first Sunday after the vicar’s return. 
But I was told that the rustics, who compose the 
majority of the congregation, behaved with more 
delicacy than might have been expected from 
them. They kept out of the vicar’s way on leav- 
ing church ; and those who did see him content- 
ed themselves with silently touching their hats, 
and on. By-the-way, the person who 
told me all this is horribly cut up by this dread- 
ful affair. It is a certain Mr. Plew, a surgeon, 
and a little fellow. The village gos- 
sips say that he was a bond-slave of Miss Levin- 
court. I never saw a man look more miserable. 
He fonght her battles tooth and nail until it be- 
came known that Sir John Gale had a wife al- 
ready. Then, of course, there was no more to 
Se ee But, 
althongh Plew is the mildest-looking little fellow 
you ever saw, I should not care to be in the shoes 
of any man who spoke an ill word of Miss Levin- 
court in his presence, And the Shipley folks 
understand this so well, that if a of them 
are discussing the vicar’s daughter, they break 
off at Plew’s approach as though he were her 
brother. He is a loyal little fellow, and I am 
sorry for him with all my heart.” 

** He must be a very uncommon sort of man,” 
observed Mrs. Lockwood, dryly. 

*¢ Ah, mother, mother!” exclaimed Hugh, kiss- 
ing her foreh and looking at her half fondly, 
half sadly, “‘ our old quarrel! I can not under- 
stand how it is that such a good woman as you 
are should find it so hard to believe in good- 
ness.” 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Saxpy, an English naval officer, prophesied that a 
great flood would occur between the Sth and 9th of 
October, and also some time during the month of No- 
vember in the present year. November is yet in 
prospect, but there have been floods enough in Oc- 
tober to place Saxby among the prophets for all time. 
To be sure the first flood came a little before its time, 
and some of the others were not quite punctual, but 
meteorological calculations can not always be exact. 
Certain astronomers, also, calculated that the 8th of 
October would be the most unlucky Friday New York 
had known for many years, in consequence of the ex- 
traordinary attraction of the moon just about that 
time; that the tide would rush in and reach a mark 
never before approximated. But although one of the 
city papers, issued on the 8th, to save the character 
of the weather prophets, announced in a wonderful 
paragraph that all Broadway had been blown down, 
the new post-office site leveled with the ground, Ven- 
tral Park completely umroofed; that the high tide 
had almost depopulated the city, some few hundreds 
only being saved by clinging to Trinity steeple and 
the telegraph poles; that the editor himself was writ- 
fug under some twenty feet of water; and that if the 
reader did not believe it he must ask the weather 
prophets !—yet New York city, in general, was un- 
conscious of such extreme suffering! Every body 
was so much rejoiced at the abundant supply ot Cro- 
ton water that they probably did not observe any 





special atmospheric changes. But the heavy rains 
which relieved the city from dearth of water, brought 
fearful destruction throughout the country. October, 
1869, will long be remembered as the date of one of 
the most extensive and desolating freshets ever ex- 
perienced in the Eastern and Middle States. 


Incidents of the great flood continue te come in 
from various quarters. Many small towns and vil- 
have been almost cut off from communication 
th the outer world in consequence of the loss of 
bridges, the breaking away of highways, and the neo- 
essary suspension of travel. One of the saddest and 
most singular of the many sad desolations caused by 
the freshet occurred in Phillips, a hitherto flourish- 
ing and beautiful town in Maine. Not only were 
scores of houses submerged, streets rendered impass- 
able by black allavium and drift-wood, mills and 
bridges floated away, and trees uprooted and broken 
to pieces, but the beautiful cemetery was completely 
ruined. The waters swept with destructive force 
over it, and every stone and monument was moved 
from its place. Some were washed into adjacent 
fields; some broken; the iron fences inclosing lots were 
twisted into shapeless forms; and, eadder still, many 
of the graves were washed open, and the bodies rest- 
ing there were floated away. Some were found miles * 
away; others have not been recovered. The body 
of one man who died last spring was found npon his 
own farm, at some distance from the cemetery. The 
whole village presents a scene of desolation and ruin ; 
but this invasion of the resting-place of the dead is 
most painful of all. 

A wedding has taken place in St. John's Church, 
Sligo, Ireland, which created great amusement; the 
united ages of the couple being 176 years. 

A wide and important field of inquiry is opened to 
the medical profession by the conflicting statements 


» in regard to the utility of vaccination as a preventive 


ot small-pox. Many eminent men in Europe declare 
that the influence of vaccination upon the system is 
very deleterious, and that it affords no real protection 
against that dreaded disease. It is also affirmed that 
those who are not vaccinated recover more easily from 
acute diseases than those who have been vaccinated. 
On the other hand, many equally eminent physicians 
give their testimony, based on facts and long experi- 
ence, in favor of vaccination. ‘‘Who shal! decide, 
when doctors disagree?” It would seem. that this 
subject is worthy the most careful consideration and 
investigation of the most able physicians in the world. 


A School for Theft has been discovered near the - 

freight dépét of the Union Pacific Railroad, in Omaha. 
A saloon-keeper known by the name of “ Billy Mack” 
has been in the habit of enticing boys into his saloon, 
giving them instructions in petty thieving, and pur- 
chasing from them the little articles they can “lift.” 
Twelve or fifteen boys have nightly slept at his estab- 
lishment. . 


Modern science regards insanity as merely a symp- 
tom of cerebral disease, which is quite as susceptible 
of medical treatment as other forms of bodily ailment. 
The universal testimony of physicians having charge 
of institutions for the insane is to the effect that when 
patients receive early and judicious treatment from 
eighty to ninety per cent. will recover. In accord- 
ance with this modern view, a new hospital for the 
cure of the insane has been located near Poughkeepsie, 
the site being exceedingly “veautiful, and affording 
magnificent views of natural scenery. This site, con- 
sisting of two hundred and six acres fronting on the 
Hudson River, was presented to the State of New York 
by the citizens of Dutchess County. Work was com- 
menced on the building late in the season of 1867, 
though little was done that year. In 186S one section 
of two hundred and thirty feet in length was com- 
pleted; and another section over three hundred feet 
long will be finished this year. These two sections 
will accommodate about seventy-five patients, and will 
probably be ready for occupation in the course of a 


year. 
Titusville, Pennsylvania, is—if reports are true—a 
remarkable place. Within one week, recently, four 
weddings took place there ; the four bridegrooms were 
all merchants; they did business on jhe same street, 
and occupied the same block; they were all widow- 
ers; and last, butsnot least, in the aggregate they have 
had thirteen wives. 

The annual meeting of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions was this year held at 
Pitteburg. Three hundred and fifty missionaries are 
at present connected with the Board. The support 
of eighteen of the female missionaries has been as- 
sumed by the Woman’s Board of Missions. In the 
Armenian missions sixty-five churches have been gath- 
ered, and are now under the care of forty-one native 
pastors, and sustained wholly or in part by their own 
people. Three hundred new members were added to 
these churches last year, making an aggregate inem- 
bership of about three thousand. The average attend- 
ance on Sabbath hip in the Ar missions is 
about eleven thousand. Moro than one hundred young 
men are in training for the ministry in the theological 
schools at Marsovan, Marash, and Harpoct. In Syria 
the event of the year has been the organization of the 
seminary for the training of a native ministry; and 
never has there been a brighter day in the history of 
the Syrian mission than the present. In Persia the 
Gospel is now proclaimed by more than a hundred na- 
tive and more than a thousand pupils are 
found in the common schools. India calls for more 
laborers. Eleven missionaries have gone to China 
within the year, and six more will soon follow. Three 
new stations will soon be established in China. The 
Hawaiian Missionary Board employ a missionary who 
is a native Chinaman among the Chinese population 
of the Islands, which numbers over 1300. 

Did it ever occur to you when lacing up your boot 
how much brass might be consumed in making those 
little tips or tags on the lacings, the convenience of 
which you scarcely realize until, by chance, you find 
one minus? Fifty thousand pounds of brass are an- 
nually consumed for shoe-string tips in the United 
States, all of which is manufactured in Waterbury, 
Connecticut. The brass and German silver parts of 
all or nearly all the watches manufactured in the Unit- 
ed States are also made in Waterbury. 

Vast differences of thought between the ancients 
and the moderns—not to the advantage of the mod- 
erns—are expressed in this one fact, that the ancients 
wrought ornament into, or upon, what was useful, 
while the moderns take great pains, and apply the 
choicest materials, to fashion something which, though 
it have the form of usefulness, is never to be used, 
and is purely ornamental. This idea is fully exem- 
plified when you see & drinking vessel, or a vase, set 
up on a bracket, never to be removed, except for the 
‘purpose of being shown as an ornament. 
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\NDREW REED, ‘THE YOUNG WATCH-MAKER.—{See Pace 495. ] 
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INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL EX- 
HIBITION AT BUFFALO. 


Tux First Annual International Exhibition 
was opened under the auspices of the Mechanics’ 
Institute at Buffalo, October 6. The Rink, in 
which the exhibition was held, is 225 feet long 
by 100 feet wide, and, in addition to the main 
floor, great facilities for the exhibition of articles 
were afforded on the stage, and in the upper and 
lower galleries, which extended along the sides 
and ends of the building. The arrangements 
made evinced great taste, and the whole affair 
was an honor to the city of Buffalo. 

The main floor was divided into five aisles. 
At the west end of the Rink a stage was located, 
being one of the most attractive portions of the 
interior. The exposition included every variety 
of industry. ‘There were fine specimens of pho- 
tography, illuminated printing, wood engraving, 
electrotyping, and lithography. ‘There were sew- 
ing-machines ; household furniture; carriages, 
clocks, and silver-ware ; furs, woolen goods, and 
dress patterns; stationery, crockery, cutlery, and 
glass-ware; wood and willow-ware ; curiosities 
in hair-work and wax-work; carvings in bone, 
ivory, and wood ; specimens of ladies’ handiwork 
of every description; varieties of oils and art- 
ists’ materials ; models of new inventions; arti- 
ficial limbs and dental machinery; agricultural 
implements; specimens of architectural work ; 
native wines; musical instruments; upholstery ; 
chromos and paintings; articles of vertu; ma- 
chinery, and, indeed, specimens of every depart- 
ment of human art and industry. 

On the evening of October 6 the formal open- 
ing took place. The exercises commenced with 
2 prayer by Rev. Dr. Lorp, which was followed 
by an address from the President of the exhibi- 
tion, Mr. Davip Bett. ‘The great event of the 
evening, however, was the Hon, Horace GREE- 
Ley’s address. ‘The attendance during the ex- 
hibition was very large. 





THE PICTURESQUE IN LITERA- 
TURE. 

Iy itself it is probably to the mass of readers 

a matter of very little interest to know that Dry- 
den was very fond of wearing a black velvet 
coat, talked very little, but took snuff constant- 
ly, ejaculated, ‘* Egad,” and was much given to 
anxious gesticulations in instructing the players 
at the rehearsal of his tragedies; and, except in 
is far as it refers to men distinguished in letters 

snd polities, it can be of no interest at all to any 

one to know that the crooked little thing that 
asked questions, and translated the Iliad on the 
backs of old letters or odd scraps of paper, al- 
ways kept a candle burning at his bedside, in or- 
der that if a thought or a phrase struck him in his 
dreams he might get up at once and make a note 
of it; that Macaulay, like Gray, had his moods 

for writing, and threw down his pen and put on 

his hat for a walk when he had worked out his 
vein of thought or criticism; that Buffon was 
wont to shave and put on clean linen when he 
sat down to write; that Johnson did most of his 
work upon a three-legged chair; that Gibbon 
wrote three volumes of his history under the 
shade of a beautiful acacia overlooking the Lake 
of Geneva, and sent his first rough MSS. to the 
press without any intermediate copying; that 
Byron, after reading the Kdinburgh Review of 
his youthful poems, sat down and drank three 
bottles of claret to his own share after dinner, 
took ‘*a deep study of Milton,” and then relieved 
his soul by writing his ‘* English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers ;” that Petrarch was excessively fond 
of turnips, and wept as he read over his sonnets 
to Laura; that Tasso had a peculiar affection 
for Malmsey, and thought it favorable to poetic 
inspiration ; or that Sheridan finished the ‘* Crit- 
ic,” locked up in the manager's room of Covent 
Garden, with a bottle of Madeira and an old 
stage copy of the Duke of Buckingham’s Re- 
hearsal. Thrown together pell mell, in a vol- 
ume of ana or a packet of old letters, these notes 

sound very insignificant—the mere gossip of tea- 
tables. Yet trifles like these often possess a dis- 
tinct value of their own; and, after all, it is only 
by the light of this tittle-tattle of tradition that 
we can make the dry bones of history live, that 
we can re-endow the great soldier and the great 
statesman with flesh and blood, reproduce Na- 
poleon in our imagination as Sir Niel Campbell 
has pictured him in his cabinet at Fontainebleau, 
lressed in his old green uniform, with gold ep- 

aulets, blue pantaloons, and red top-boots, un- 
shaven, uncombed, with particles of snuff scat- 
tered profusely upon his upper lip and breast, 
impatiently pacing the length of his apartment, 
and shrinking in his soul from his fate; or that 
we can see Lord John Russell sitting down at 
his desk to draw up his scheme of Parliameritary 
Returm on a sheet of note-paper; or reproduce 
in our mind's eye Lord Melbourne and his Cab- 
inet discussing the Corn Laws, the easy and wit- 
ty Premier planting his back against the door, 
and carelessly putting the question to the vote, 
‘“‘ Now, what is it to be, an eight-shilling sliding- 

scale or free trade? It does not much matter 
which; but, mind, we must all say alike!” It 
is only by the light of this gossip, too, that we 
can see Lord Derby and his colleagues in St. 
James's Square, settling the points of their Ten 
Minutes’ bill; or picture a great writer to our- 
selves in his library, see and know him as his 
friends saw and knew him, look over his MSS., 
and chat with him over the fire; stand with Gib- 








bon, for example, in the ruins of the Capitol, and | 


plan the History of the Decline and Fall; stroll 


along Fleet Street with Dr. Johnson to the Mitre | 


Vavern, or to the Kit-cat, to meet Burke, and 
Beauclerk, and Gibbon, and Goldsmith, and 
Boswell; spend half an hour with Cowper in his 
“workshop” in the garden at Olney, where he 
wrote his letters and fabricated his verse, *‘ the 


{ 


grass under the window all bespangled with dew- 
drops, and the birds singing in the apple-trees 
among the blossoms;” walk down the High 
Street of Edinburgh with Professor Wilson to 
his class-room, ‘‘ with a book under his arm and 
a week’s beard on his chin,” to lecture on Moral 
Philosophy ; or sit at that old desk in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle office and look at Dickens as he 
turns out the ‘*Sketches by Boz or ** Pick- 
wick ;” or look over poor Thackeray’s MSS. as 
they were returned by publisher after publisher, 
and speculate with him whether it is worth 
while to try one more house or burn the MSS., 
congratulate him at last on finding a publisher, 
laugh with him over the petty vexations of criti- 
cism, especially at that sagacious description of 
himself as a second Oliver Goldsmith, with a 
dash of Horace Walpole, and share with him 
the gratification of seeing his work on every 
drawing-room table, and in every hand. 

The works of these men, of all men of genius, 
rank among the friends and companions of every 
man of thought and culture, and through them 
‘* friendships profound and generous are formed 
with men long dead, and with men whom we 
may never see. The lives of these men have 
quite a personal interest for us. Their homes 
become as consecrated shrines, ‘Their little 
ways and familiar phrases become endeared to 
us, like the little ways and phrases of our wives 
and children ;” and any trifle that illustrates their 
character, any note that brings them nearer to 
us, is treasured up in Our memory as we treas- 
ure the mementos of friendship and affection, 
the lock of hair and the packet of faded letters. 
Brougham wrangling in court all day upon some 
petty point of law, afterward sitting down in his 
chambers to write an article on Phlebotomy for 
the Edinburgh, or to smash Professor Young's 
theory of light, by denying the accuracy of the 
experiments of one of the most careful and pa- 
tient of inquirers, dining at Holland House and 
talking till eleven o’clock ‘‘de omni scibili, 
French cookery, Italian poetry, and so on;” 
Gray writing his Elegy with a crow-quill, and 
perfecting it line by line; Sheridan telling the 
watchman who found him under the piazzas of 
Covent Garden, half seas over, that he was 
‘* Wilberforce ;"’ Charles Lamb taking up the 
candle to go and examine the bumps on the 
head of a man who sententiously remarked that 
‘“Mr. Milton was a great poet;” Tom Hood 
propped up by pillows on a sick-bed to quiz his 
own portrait in the preface to his poetry; Theo- 
dore Hook laying dowh his knife and fork at the 
end of the fourth course at a Lord Mayor's din- 
ner, and offering to take out the rest in cash ; 
Bacon finishing off a chapter of the ‘* Advance- 
ment of Learning” and taking up his diary to 
make an entry, ‘‘to have in mind and use the 
Attorney-General’s weakness,” or ‘‘ to have ever 
in readyness matter to minister taulk with every 
of the great counsellors, both to induce familiar- 
ity and for countenance in publike places ;”— 
what can be more characteristic of these men 
than anecdotes of this description? ‘They are 
like those pen-and-ink sketches of Leech, where 
the whole character of a man is condensed in a 
single stroke of the pencil. ‘They are, in a word, 
biography in hieroglyphics. Even with the help 
of these traits ‘‘ how pale, thin, and ineffectual” 
do many of the great figures of history stand out 
before us! Without them, where we now at 
least have men we should have only shadows, 
or men ‘like Ossian’s ghosts in hazy twilight, 
with the stars dim twinkling through their 
forms.” 





MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER ON 
THE SEWING MACHINE. 
(From The Mother at Home.) 

‘* Tn reply to numerous letters requesting infor- 
mation and advice with regard to the many sew- 
ing machines now in use, we gave in the July 
number of the ‘ Mother at Home’ our own limit- 
ed experience, and also expressed a wish that 
others would favor our readers with the results of 
a larger and more thorough knowledge than our 
own. This suggestion has brought us letters 
from all parts of the country, all, without ex- 
ception, enthusiastically advocating ‘ WiLLcox 
& Gisss Macutine.’ We have room for but one 
out of the multitude of letters before us, but that 
expresses the general idea of all.” 

Here we have an exhibition of facts such as 
we have never before witnessed in favor of any 
labor-saving invention: Mrs. BeecHEr, having 
given her own experience with the different kinds 
of sewing machines, invites her readers to offer 
theirs. Her invitation is extended as much to 
those having one kind as to those having another, 
and in reply she receives a multitude of letters, 
ALL of which, she tells us, are ENTHUSIASTICALLY 
IN FAVOR OF THE WiLLcox & Gipps Macuine! 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


I wave had a Wuee_er & Witson Sewing 
Machine for more than fourteen years, and dur- 
ing that time it has been in almost constant 
use, without even the most trifling repairs. 
Many thousand dollars’ worth of work has been 
done with it in furnishing my hotel, and my wife 
says she would not now exchange it for any other 
machine she has ever seen, A. D. Faitne, 

New Xork. . 





Consumprion: 178 Causes anpD How 10 Coxe 1t.— 
J. Wrvonester & Co., 36 John St., New York, have 
published a handsome eight-page Circular on this 
subject, which they will send free to all desiring it. 
We advise every one of our readers to send for one. 
We are confident it will bring Hors, Joy, and Lirs 
to thousands.—[Com.] 





Pores ovr ros Mors Humors or Tux Bioop by 
a dose or two of Avzr’s Pitts, and you will have 
clearer heads as well as bodies.—[Com.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Te remove MOTH-PATCHES, FRECKLES, and 
TAN from the face, use PERRY'S MOTH AND 
FRECKLE LOTION. Pre only by Dr. B. C. 
Perry, 49 Bond St. N. Y. ld by all Druggists. 


HITCHCOCK’S 


New Monthly Magazine. 


Read what Moore’s Rural New-Yorker says: 

Hrroucoox’s New Monruty Macazins.—lIf the ex- 
cellent taste which characterizes this first issue of a 
new musical periodical is but a prelude of what is to 
come, then its publisher may rest assured of success. 
Handsomely illustrated, beautifully printed, and well 
edited, these sixteen pages of literature especially in- 
teresting to lovers of music—such as bi phies of 
Mauipean and waRpO Da Vinori—and vocal and 
instrumental music, are very attractive and valuable. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
FIRST NUMBER 
OF HITCHCOCK’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


CONTENTS: 
MADAME MALIBRAN. Portrait and Biography. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. Portrait and Biography. 
MARRIAGE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
CHEAP PUBLICATIONS. Editorial. 
ART NOTES. 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 
MUSICAL NOTES. 
POETRY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
MUSIC. 
THE STARRY FLAG. For Voice and Piano. 
MY SOUL TO GOD, MY HEART TO THEE. Do. 
KISS WALTZ. Piano. 
KIT FLANAGAN’S FAIRY. Voice and Piano. 


Specimen copies mailed free, on receipt of price, 25 
cents each. Sold by Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher, 24 Beekman St., New York. 
Sw Agents wanted every where. Write for Terms. 


$1 — TAKING THE REINS. 


GRANT, BONNER, & DEXTER. 
Br JOHN W. EHNINGER, N.A. 


“It is a striking likeness of the horse, and, I have 
no hesitation in saying, the best representation of a 
horse in action that I have ever seen. 

“ROBERT BONNER.” 

Th 1 
po ik pemiceetaes eras 

Sent free of expense on receipt of $1 00. 

Larger Edition, 13 x 21, beautifally mounted on In- 
dia tint, at $8 00; Ten copies for 00. 

Address PILKINGTON JACKSON, Art Publisher, 
Care of HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Liberal Terms to Agents.) New York. 


PATENT STEM-WINDING 
WATCHES. 


Corn -Strver Hontine Cases, $31; Extra Fine, $38. 
SOLID GOLD 
Hunting-Case Full-Jeweled Lever Watches, $45, $48; 
Extra, $52. 
Ladies’ Size, $36; Extra, $40; Enameled,’ $46. 
COIN - SILVER 
Hontine Cases, $14; Extra Quality, $16. 
AMERICAN MOVEMENTS, 
Every variety. Larzst, Lowxst Priczs. 


And Watches of every description, in fine Gold and 
Silver Cases, at Importers’ Rates. 

Goods sent by Express, to be d for only after 
they have been received, examined, and accepted. 


S. H. MOORE & CO., Importers, 
Nos, 52 & 54 John St., N. ¥. 
Full Descriptive Price-Lists sent free. 


JUST PUBLISHED : 


American Tune-Book, 


The Standard Book for Choirs to select from. 


A complete collection of all the Church tunes which 
are widely popular in America, with the most 
Anthems and set pieces; compiled from all sources; 

receded by a course of Inatruction for ya 

ontaining about 1000 favorite pieces, se by 500 
Teachers and Choir Leaders, who have been interested 
in this long-expected work. 444 Price $1 50: 
$13 50 per dozen. Sent, postage paid, on receipt of 
price. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston; 

C. H. DITSON & CO., New Yorx. 


PPSateUas.-vow designs and new styles; 
low prices for first-class warranted goods. Origi- 
nal drawings furnished, with estimates for finishin 
dwellings with hard wood and furniture adapted 
to the style of house and rooms. Only seasoned 
and steam-dried lumber used; none other will stand 
furnace heat. G.L. & J.B. KELTY & CO., 
661 Broadway, near Amity St. 
N.B.—Caurtain and Furniture-Covering Store at 
No. 447 Broadway. 
PS RESPONSIBILITY ; CRANIAL DE- 
FECTS in Criminal Classes; Salem Witchcraft— 
Are the Women to Blame? On the Expression of the 
Eye; A Beautiful Face—How it is Marred: General 
Washington's Head; General John A. Rawlins, Hon. 
W. P. Fessenden, Hon. Asa Packer, Mother Ann Lee. 
Chinese Proverbs, 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, only 30c., or $3 a 
year. Newsmen have it. Address 
S. R. WELLS, $89 Broadway, New York. 


$90 ihre tee, JC RAND & GO. Biddehrd: ae 
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The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


= nad Bien, on ren ee ae of the 
1 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. Harper’ 

Li Edition. 12mo0, Morocco Clete oe 
per volume, 

ADAM BEDE. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 

pe YP THE RADICAL. 

SCEN CLERICAL LIFE and SI e 
NER, THE WEAVER OF RAVELOM = 

ROMOLA. (Nearly Ready.) 


Franc Squaze, N. Y., Oct. Tth, 1869. 
been made in —_ rters to excite 


Efforts 
poy ay our uy. Fron sap iitptaen o chien 
our our tes, a chea 
and better edition of GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS than 
the one Messrs. Fizips, Oscoov, & Co., 
and in reply to 


first blish these Works in this 

ootd flue tate the the apd Sheeta , aed we have 
ein ‘i 

a = coal ' aggregate the sum of Five 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


2. 

THE HISTORY OF JOSEPH BONAPARTE, King 
of Naples and of Italy. By Joun 8. C. Asuorr, Au- 
thor of “The History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” 
“The ch Revolution,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20. 
Uniform with Abbotts’ Niustrated Histories. 


8. 

A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK; or, A County Fam- 
ily. A Novel. By the Author of “ One of the Fam- 
ily,” “Carlyon’s Year,” “Found Dead,” &c. 8yo, 
Paper, 35 cents, 


4. 

PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; 
or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
Last War for American Independence. By Benson 
J. Losstne, Author of “The Pictorial Field-Book 
of the Revolution.” With 882 Illustrations, en- 
preeee on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly 

m Original Sketches by the Author. Complete 
in One Volume, 1084 large 8vo. Price, in 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 50; Full , $9 00; Half 
Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00. 


5. 

THE MINISTER'S WIFE. A Novel. By Mrs. Oxt- 
puant, Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
“ 1 Curate,” “Life of Edward Irving,” 
“Brownlows,” “Agnes,” &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


6. 
UPHAM'S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. Mental Phi- 


losophy the Three Departments of the 
Inte: Sensibitities, and Will,’ By Tuomas C. 
UrHam, ne Professor of Mental and Moral Phi- 





losophy in . In © Volumes. 
Vol. L.: Intellect, ; Vol. II.: Sensibilities, 
Will. 12mo, Cloth, per volume. . 


7. 
IN SILK ATTIRE. A Novel. By Wittram Back, 
Author of “ Love or Marriage?” Svo, Paper, 50 cts. 


8. 
COUNTESS GISELA. A Novel. By E. Maauirr. 
Translated by A. Nahmer. 8yo, Paper, 35 cents. 


9. 

A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. By 
Wittmusm Henry Wappen, Professor of Ancient 
ok io in the University of Georgia. i2zmo, 
Clo’ 00. 


10. 
FOUND DEAD. A Novel. By the Author of “ Carly- 
de — “One of the Family,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 
cents. 


11. 

THE SEVEN CURSES OF LONDON. By Javes 
Green woop, the “ Amateur Casual," Author of ‘The 
True History ofa Little Ragamuffin,” *“* Reuben Dav- 

ddger,” “Wild Sports of the World,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


12. 
FALSE COLORS. A Novel. By Annie Tuomas, 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


8. 
SANDS'S PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING. The 
Teacher, the —_ the School. By Naruanirt 
Sanvs. 8vo, Cloth, $1 00. 


14. 
MY DAUGHTER ELINOR. A Nove! of American 
Society. New Edition. 8vo, Paper, $1 25. 


15. 

FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. A Truthful Elucida- 
tion of the Attractions of the Country, and a Care- 
fal Consideration of the Question of Profit and Loss 
as involved in Amateur Farming, with much Valu- 
able Advice and Instruction to those about Purchas 

Large or Small Places in the Rural Districts. 
By Roserr B. Roosrverr. With Characteristic Il- 
lustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


16. 
META’'S FAITH. A Novel. By the Author of “St. 
Olave’s," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
17. 
THACKERAY'S NOVELS: 
New Edition, beautifully printed, with the Author's 
own Illustrations. 
VANITY FAIR, 82 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts. 
PENDENNIS. 179 Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 75 cts. 
THE VIRGINIANS. 1650 Illustrations. Svo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 
THE NEWCOMES. 162 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. Portrait of 
Author and 64 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
HENRY ESMOND anp LOVEL THE WIDOWER. 
12 Dlustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


18. 

RHETORIC: a Text-Book, designed for Use in 
Schools and Colleges, and for Private Study. By 
Rev. E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
Northwestern University. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

19. 

CHARLES READE'S NOVELS: 

HARD CASH. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 

GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. §8vo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents. 

LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents. 

FOUL PLAY. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

WHITE LIES. &vo, Paper, 35 cents. 

PEG WOFFINGTON, CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE, 
and Other Stories. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


20. 

THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
Atrrev Russet Waxtacr, Author of “ Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro,” ‘* Palm Trees of the 
Amazon,” &c. With Ten Maps and Fifty-one ele- 
gant Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 50. 
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Ss. W. GEERY, 
IMPORTER, 

Wholesale & Retail Dealer in Teas, Wines, Cigars, and 
CHOICE FAMILY GROCERIES, 
Formerly I. & W. Geery, No. 719 Broadway, 

Established in 1804. New York. 
The selection of Choice Teas and Old Wines has 


been the special business of this house for _— 
My stock comprises some of the Oldest Liquors in 
the country. 


Cgnstantly on hand, a fall assortment of every thing 
appertaining to the Grocery Trade. or -y sent 
by mail. Orders will be led for (in the city) every 
morning, if desired. 

Goods shipped to all parts of the country. 


SPLENDID GIPTS., sities’ ali rom ort 


for 1870, NOW ln the time te got wp stube. The 
eighth with Jan, 1 he 











. Great 
Baaner’’ begins volame " 7 
inter ses Se Specs ot pra oot oak seed ees 
Poetry, wae nmet, Fan, Gense ond Nensenns, Comic and other mater of 
a : 
waste ao monsy on 'GiN Binding” Leserion” Boge Mane! Bewing-Mochives, 
&c., if you read the **Banner.’* It contains more real genuine 'N thas all other 
papers combined. Ithas Enig- mas, Pussies, Riddles, Prise Coa- 
esdrame, &e. fe. — Se. for schools. Don's forget ; 
the ‘STAR SPANGLED DAN- NER’ ie no new paper. tas: 
biished im 1963, it bae ved throagh times of war and of peace; for 
yx ty - } 34} Qe 
now to 17,000 aye For 30 ac FIFTY THOUSAND a 
. cots. Only siegant eight-paged @0-colume paper 
75 whole yeor for only 15 Conte. Please cut this out, aad temomber that, beades 
[ape tegen ty ape te the ite determined to be outdone 
ae Th gain od FREE GRATIS orgs" 
te each club eubseriber, « full dozen of 0 superd aod 
entirely unsurpamable ‘* Star Banser’’ Golden Pens. These wonderful Pens are 
mode From the original metal im the White Pine region, which equals in appear- 
‘ance and for all use the YJ pen. — See 
per agg Fey ene money can- 
not buy. If sold at all, the price would be one 
dollar = dosen. Yat, as before stated, deter- 
acethens Ge the Star Banner eball cares C cumaik se 

Rew ou a  w. id, 
each and every vubecri ELE a the spans poe sd the" Shar Sptogied Bans 
napa Sane 75 Cts je matter whet or who you are, the * ner”’ will 
be sure to * “waves for all."* ee a 3 

ba, © Feratiirse or Demccret, muet a Re it will PAY you to send 
the “STAR SPANGLED BANNER" for Each number will keep s household is 
good humor for « full onth. ite oni of rascality will save you MOREY. Ite dozen: 

GOLDEN’ pens will yous he years, aod all for 7 Cts. We give 
gents jume for eli ‘elescopes, Watches, Bewing- 

ONT Por iF rr. + wat 
=e iser BA NER 2%: SES 

e is our ‘o any onewubser:| he 
“Star led Beneer, od aod whe dow ease an 
the paper af oy —~ ye i mo tentas. 

Jat:sfasteon 'e made fer i . subscribers 
NO? ONE hunt aay foun. COT THIS OUT. NOW fs Tue TIME, 

“* EVANGELINE."* If preferred, we will send in of the pens, ae8 premium, the 
ew and su, steel - engreving, one and one-half by two feet im sine, entitied ** Evan. 
geiine gratis to each mounted on roller and postpaid. This new sad 
epee path Ene cond ge wo doilers, but can oaly be obtained by subscribing for the 
. ir * Paper full year and Engraving only 75 Cents. 

Cant Soe 8 — ec. &c. The ‘‘Benner’’ is sold everyerhere, price 5 
cents. cones elagent peas alowe worth doable 
Sead 5 conte 7 Motes Gpangles Bos Gee 
FRENCH CLOCKS, 


BRONZES, 
FANCY GOODS, 


Mosicat Boxes, Fans, 
Opera Glasses, 
FINE WATCHES AND 
JEWELRY, 
PARIS AND VIENNA 
NOVELTIES, 

WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Alex. M. Hays & Co., 
No. 23 Maiden Lane, New York, 


The above goods comprise one of the largest va- 
rieties to be found in the city, and are offered at 
Low Prices. 


2” Sign of Gold Telegraph. 23 








WARREN WARD & CO., 
Nos. 75 and 77 Spring St., corner Crosby. 
EstTansiisnep 1850. 

Wholesale and retail manufacturers of the latest 
styles of BEDROOM, PARLOR, DINING, and LI- 
BRARY FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, SPRING 
BEDS, &c., &c., suitable for city and country resi- 
dences. 

ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 





IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 


——~, coe Improved Aluminium 
Bronze is a metal differing en- 
tirely from any ever offered to 
the public. Its qualities and 
} resemblance to Gold are such 
} that even judges have been 
deceived. It has seriously oc- 
i cupied the attention of scien- 
tific men, and has not only 
called forth the eulogiums of 
the press in consequence of its 
j peculiar properties, but has 
also obtained a Gold Medal 
at the Paris Exposition. 



















warrant them as excellent time-keepers. 
Price From $16 Tro $22. 
Further details will be found in my pamphlet, which 
will be sent, postpaid, on deman 
Goods sent by Express, C. O. D., with charges. 
Address JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. 


WATERS’ 
NEW SCALE PIANOS. 

With Tron Frame, Overstrung Brass and Agraffe Bridge, 
Melodeons and Cabinet Organs, 
The best manufactured. Warranted for 6 years. 

Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs,—Prices 
greatly reduced for Cash. New 7-octave Pianos, $275 
and upward. New Cabinet Organs, $45 and upward. 
Second-hand instruments, $40 and upward. Monthly 
installments received. Warerooms, 481 Broad- 
way, N.Y. HORACE WATERS. 


BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 








Each number contains twenty pages of Choice New 
Music and Interesting Reading. Only $1 00 per an- 
num. Elegant Premiums for Clubs. Send for Speci- 


men Copies and New Premium List, which will be 
sent, with a large amount of beautifal new music, on 
receipt of Ten Cents for postage. Address 

8. BRAINARD & SONS, Publishers, Cleveland, O. 


BELLS! BELLS!! BELLS!!! 
ro CHURCH, ACADEMY, FACTO- 
RY, FARM, &c. eer farmer wants a 
Bell at from $5 to $12. Large Bells within the reach 
of the poorest Church or School District. 
W. L. & J. H. MERRIN, Fredericktoyn, Ohio. 


AME FOWLS., — Cooper's Work on Game 

Fowla, now out. 300 pages, illustrated. Sports- 
men should have it. Sent na mail, prepaid, for $5. 
Address Dz. J. W. COOPER, West Chester, Pa. 


py ONE send stamp for Circular of Testzp 
Reczirts to R. G. Witttams, E£. Boston, Mass. 
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The $15 Watches, in appearance and for time, are 
ish, at $20, are not surpassed by $200 gold watches. 
no imitation of gold can begin to com 
to gold. Every watch fully warranted by certificate. 


ual to Tey ones costin 
‘or TI E, 
re with the Collins Metal. Excepting the intrinsic value, it is equ 


THE CELEBRATED IMITATION 


Gold Watches and Jewelry. 


, THE COLLINS METAL, THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 


? 


GENUINE OROIDE. 
$150. Those of extra fine fin- 


ELEGANCE, FINISH, and DURABILITY, 


CHAINS FROM $2 TO $8. 


JEWELRY.—We are manufacturing all kinds of Jewel 
tons, Lockets, Studs, Finger-Riugs, Bracelets, Charme, 


of the Collins Metal—Pins, Ear-Rings, Sleeve-But- 
d-Fellow and Masonic Pins, &c., all of the latest 


and most elegant styles, and fully equal to gold in appearance and wear. 
TO CLUBS :—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time, we will send the seventh Watch free of charge. 
Goods sent to any part of the United States by express, to be paid for on delivery. Money need not be 


sent with the order, as bills can be paid when goods are taken from the express office. 
We employ no agents; orders, therefore, must be sent directly to us. 
Customers in the city will remember that our onLy orrice 


all express charges. 
write plainly the name, town, county, and state. 
is No. 33 


Broadway, cor. Worth St, (up stairs), New 


Customers must pay 
In ordering, 


ork.—C,. E, COLLINS & CO, 





HENRY WARD 


BEECHER’S 


SERMONS IN 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT 


Are being read by people of every class and denomina- 
tion all over this country and Europe. They are full of 
vital, beautiful religious thought and feeling. Plymouth 
Pulpit is publishe Langa and contains Mr. Beecher's 
Sermons and Prayers, in form suitable for preservation 
and binding. For sale by all Newsdealers. Price 10c. 
Yearly subscriptions received by the publishers, $3, 
iving two handsome volumes of over 400 pages each. 
alf-yearly, $1 75. A new and superb Steel Portrait 
of Mr. Beecher presented to all yearly subscribers. 
Extraordinary Ofer! PI outh Pulpit ($3), 
and The Church Union ($2 50), an Unsectarian 
Independent, Christian Journal —16 pages, cut and 
stitched, clearly printed, ably edited, sent to one ad- 
dress for 52 =P for four dollars. Special induce- 
ments to canvassers and those getting up clubs. Spec- 
imen copies, postage free, for Sc. 
J. B. FORD & CO., Pub’s, 39 Park Row, N.Y. 


ACE CURTAINS, Styles for 1870.— 
Made after our own designs, and imported by no 
other house in America. Nottingham Lace Curtains, 
over one hundred different patterns, many of them 
now first introduced in this market. 

Curtain Materials and Furniture Coverings of Broc- 
atelle, Rep, Terry, Damask, &c. Curtains. and Lam- 
brequins made to order. Manufacturers of Tassels, 
Cords, Gim Fringes, and Trimmings. Window 
Shades of all kinds on hand or made to order. Whole- 
sale or retail. G. L. & J. B. KELTY & CO., 

No. 447 Broadway, between Howard and Grand Sts. 


N. B.—FURNITURE STORE at No. 661 Broadway. 








Bloomington Nursery. 


500 Acres. 18th Year. ~10 Green-Houses. 


Fruit, Ornamental and Nursery Stock, immense and 
reliable assortment, very low for cash. 

gym ay most magnificent stock of year- 
lings; also hardy Northern sorts, such as Duchess, 
Oldenburg, Hislop, Transcendent, and other Crab Ap- 
ples—1, 2, and 3 year. 

Peace Pears, Cherries, Plwms, Quinces, Grapes, 
Forest and Evergreen Trees, Nursery Stocks, Osage Or- 
ange Hedge Plants, Roses, own roots; Tulips, Hyacintha, 
Narcissus, Iris, Squills, Lilies, Speciosum, Auratum, &c. 

Also superior colored plates of Fruits and Flowers. 

Send 10 cents for Catalogues. 


F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, McLean Co., Ill. 


GREAT ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC 
TEA COMPANY, 


NO. 8 CHURCH STREET, 
P.0. Box 5506. New York City. 
An organization of capitalists for the purpose of 
importing Teas and distributing them to Merchants 
thronghout the country at Importers’ prices. Estab- 
lished 1869. Send for Price-List. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on ap lication. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, be. &c., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 











SOUND AND GOOD. 
TRY IT. IT WILL BE MONEY WELL SPENT. 


NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
$3 50 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 
87 Parx Row, New York. 
Al T 
THE CHURCHMAN. 
THE BEST and Weekly Ne a- 
er, with the LA RGEST cirealation “~ 
rotestant Episcopal Church. Sent FIREE for one 
month for examination, and till Jan. 1, 1870, to new 


subscribers for that year. $3 a year, in advance. 
M. H. MALLORY & CO., Hartford, Conn. 





OOSEY’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

A Complete Catalogue now oo Sent free. 
Boosey’s “‘ Ballad Singer,” the new Haif-Dime Series 
of the Best Songs. Sold every where, or specimen 
number mailed for Five Cents.—644 Broadway, N. Y. 


N APLE LEAVES, enlarged and improved. 
The best, the most eye and the cheapest 
vg published. It will be sent from now to the 
end of 1870 for 50 cents. Send in your subscriptions 
without ony . 
O. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nasean St., New York. 














Wal 


Tar Guest Trapt Iuprovewen? Association, Incorporated by 

the State, sell Fins Gown and So.tp Srvex Wartcnes at $10 each. 

10,000 Engravings ey illustrating and describing all our 

Watches, are placed in sealed envelopes, which are thoroughly mixed, 

and when ered are mailed, post paid, at the fo! oat J prices :— 
> 


ving entities the bolder thereof to a Watcm wortu From §2 
To 750, Trespective of value, for $10, Nothing can be lost by this 
investment, as no article in our stock is Jess than the money 
asked, while the buyer may obtain a watch worth $750. Circulars 
free! Tuy vs before forming a hasty opinion. Address, 
MICHELIN 'O., Managers, 
Broadway, Cor. Fulton St., New York, 


HE AMERICAN Hatters’ Conformerters 
and Conformers.—lIuvented and manufac- 
tured by Sawver Crank, 20 West 18th 8t., N.Y. Used 
for many years by the principal and best hatters in this 
city and country, and recognized by them as being very 
greatly superior to any other construction. They are 
the only article made that can be relied upon to fit a 
Hat. The price is no consideration compared to their 
quality. They produce business. Send for a circular. 


10,000 AGENTS WANTED FOR 


PRIEST and NUN. 


Apply at once to CRITTENDEN & McKINNEY, 
1308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TYNT —HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 
\ IN EGAR. WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 
10 hours, without using drugs. For circulars, address 

F. L. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 


HE MAGIC COMB will change any colored hair or 
beard to a permanent Black or Brown. One Comb 
sent by mail for¢$1. Forsale by Merchants & Druggists 
generally. Address Magic Comb Co., Springfield, Mass. 


HE MYSTERIOUS PUZZLE. A Great 
Seneation. Sent for 10 cents. 

WALTER HOLT, 102 Nassau St., N.Y. Box 1338. 
$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 
To agents to sell the celebrated Wilson Sewing 
Machines. The best machine inthe world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. First machine on trial. For fur- 
ther particulars, address 

THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE Co., 

Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass.; or St. Louis, Mo. 

ANTED AGENTS, —$75 to $200 per month, 
every where, male and female, to introduce the 
NEW NOVELTY SEWING MACHINE. A new 
ae with the latest improvements. Price for Hand 
Mac Ine, $15; with Table and Foot power, $25. Send 
for Circular, with Cut of Machine and terms to Agents. 
Address W. 8. HILL, Manchester, N. H. 


Agents! Read This! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $30 per week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our newand wonderful inven- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


wa NTED—AGENTS—To sell the Ameri- 
can Knitting Machine. Price $25. The 
simplest, eeapek. and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. Wil it 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducementsto Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis,Mo. 


per Month guaranteed, Sure pay. 
$100 to $250 wy dy weekly to Agents 
oor ae selling our Patent Everlasting White Wire 
Clothes Lines, Call at, or write for 
Girard Wire Mills, 261 North 3d St., 


\ ANTED, live men, who can give security for 
goods received, to distribute ‘‘ packages" of 

*“ Wonder of the World” among families, and collect 

the same. Address J. C. TILTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





























articulars to the 
hiladelphia, Pa. 








Ate FREE—¢iven gratis to every live man who 
will act as agent in a new, light, honorable business 
ift enterprise, no humbug, no 
onroe Kennedy, Pittsburg, Pa. 


paying $30a day. No 
money in advance. R. 


ALESMEN.— Wanted, a few reliable, energetic 
salesmen, to sell by sample standard goods. 
Address H.H. RICHARDS & CO., 
413 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














MPLOYMENT—" PLEASANT AND PROF- 
ITABLE” BOOKS. Send stamp for particulars 
to 8S. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 


$ 


$1 14 )—How I made it in Six Months. Secret and 
sample mailed free. A. J. Fullam, N. Y. 
$3600 





A DAY. — 33 new articles for Agents. 
Samples free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 





a Vear guaranteed to Agents, Address J. 
AHEARN, 5 P.O. Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 





~ IMITATION GOLD WATCHES 


and DIAMOND JEWELRY 


Are manufactured on scientific principles, none but experts can detect them, and have all the brilliancy, du- 
lescription of Genuine Gold 


rability, and exact appearance the most costly di 
Railroad Conductors, 
strated the Strength, Dur 


invaluable as reliable time-kee 


) 


Balance, an 
Plated Watches, Patent 


uine Watches and Diamond Jewelry. 


neers, Expr the most exacting of our customers, have thoroughly demon- 
ility, Accuracy, and Deility of the Fac-Stmile Waltham ate com 
rs. Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Swiss Movemen’ 
Jeweled Patent Levers, Fac-Simile Walthams, $20; Chronometer Balance, 
Also, American Patent Levers in Silver Cases, $18. 
Levers, $35 and $40. Genuine Waltham Patent Levers in Gold Cases, $70, $80, and 


yop and pronounce them 
$15 each ; Gentlemen's Full- 
$25; Extra fine finish Chronometer 
Magnificent Heavy Rolled-Gold 


$90, All in Hunting Cases for Ladies and Gentlemen. Warranted in perfect running order, and to retain 
the color of 18-carat gold. Latest style of Chains from $3 to $10 each. 


The recently-discovered Fac-Simile Brazilian 


respect to the real Diamond, except intrinsic value. They are 
7 's Solitaire Rings, $5, $10, $15; Solitaire Ear-Drops, 
Sets, $20, $25; Cluster Pins, $10, $15, $20, $25; Cross Pins and Charms, 


ies’ and Gentlemen’ 

Cluster Seta, $15, $20, $25, $380; Crose 

$6, $10, $15; Studs, = set, $5, $10, $15, $20. 
Orders sent Sin. sprees, Cc.0.D. 

Letter or Post-Office Money Order. 





is—carbonized, crystalized quartz—are equal in every 
ted with genuine 18-carat gold. 
with Pendants, $5, $10, $15, $20; 





“9 


79 Nassau St., New York. 


Orders of $10 and less must be accompanied with the Price, Registered 
Customers must pay all charges. JOHN F 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 





Harper's Weexty-is an fllustrated record of, and 
commentary upon the events of the times. It will 
treat of every topic, Political, Historical, Literary, and 
Scientific, which is of current interest. In November 
will be commenced the new story “‘MAN AND 
WIFE,” by Wixi Cortins, the Author of “ The 
Woman in White,” “ No Name,” “ Armadale,” and “ The 
Moonstone.” Subscribers will be furnished with the 
Werkcy from the commencement of the story to the 
close of 1870 for $4 00, 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 





The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
rer’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Hvening Post. 





Harper's Bazar is a Journal for the Home. It is 
especially devoted to all subjects pertaining to Do- 
mestic and Social Life. It furnist es the latest Fash- 
ions in dress and ornament; describes in-door and 
out-door Amusements; contains Stories, Essays, and 
Poems—every thing, in brief, calculated to make an 
American Home attractive. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—V. ¥. Ob- 


sume, 





©) VS 
HAS?” 9® 


The Number for November completes the Thirty- 
ninth Volume of Harrer'’s MaGazine. While nochange 
is contemplated in the general character of the Maga- 
zine, the Conductors wil! not fail to avail themselves 
of any suggestions which may add to ite present in- 
terest or permanent value. Special and increased at- 
tention will be given to the departments of Popular 
Science and Industrial Arts. Papers on these subjects 
will be profusely illustrated. It is propeces that the 
various Editorial Departments shall give a complete 
resumé of the times. The Easy Chatr will comment 
upon topics relating to social life and manners. The 
Book Table will criticise the important books of the 
day. The Monthly Record will note all important po- 
litical events. The Drawer will present the facetis 
and anecdotes of the time. 

Harper's MaGazine contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of the Conductors will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 

The Publishers feel themselves warranted in asking 
and ae for the future a continuance of the 
favor which has been accorded to their enterpriees in 
the past. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR, 
Harper's Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Weexty, Oue Year...... 4 00 
Hargrer’s Bazan, One Yeer...... 4 00 


Tlanpen's Macazine, Harrer's Weex ry, and Harrer's 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinn, Weexry, cr 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for ever); Club of Frvr 
Sussonipens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Sia 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 2 cents a year, for the Werxry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subecriptions trom 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Weex.ty or Bazaz, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazirr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub» 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the carrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxs.y and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Wreary, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 

able to the order of Haures & Brorurss is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Macaztne, the Werxty, or the 
Bazax, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 

ga” New Subscribers to either of Harper's Periodi- 
cals furnished from the present time to the close of 
1870 for Foar Dollars. 


Terms ror Apvertistno in Harper's Pentontcars, 
Harper's Manazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion, 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside lage, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—%1 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


. Pranxtin Squass, New York, 











THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK LEAVING THE FOLD. 


WHY WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Because, being made of the best ma- 
terials, and every part being finished 
in the most perfect manner, they will 
run with great precision, and will not 
stop or run irregular, as is the case 
with other Watches, 








We desire to increase the sale of these reliable time- 


pieces, and have reduced the prices much lower than 


formerly. 
- - - -§18 


Silve r Hunting Watches. 
Gold Hunting Watches (18-carat cases), $80 


a ae be | 
Gold Hunting Watches (Ladies’ size), $70 


Every Watch warranted by Special Certificate. 

We single Watches to any place by express, 
with the bill to collect on delivery, and we give the 
purchaser. the privilege of opening the package and 
€ 
t 


send 





samining the Watch before paying, and if, after it is 
aken and paid for, it should not prove satisfactory, 
we will exchange it or 


Refund the Money. 


We have sent thousands of these Watches by ex- 
press, and to every section of the country, and by our 
improved method of packing they will go safely to 
any distance Perso ing in the distant States 
ind Territori from 50 to 100 per cent. by 
A 


buying from us. 








ries can save 


Do not order a Watch till you have 
sent for our Descriptive Price - List, 
It explains the different kinds, gives 
weight and quality of the cases, with 
prices of each. 
write for a price-list please state that you 
(ianren’s Weexty. Address, in full, 


HOWARD & CO, 
Jewelers and Silversmiths, 


No. 619 Broadway, New York. 
ie 
/ 


When you 


NTS— $75 to $200 


ANTED— AGE 
h, ey male and female, 


per month, every where, 
to introdu 1¢@ GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON -SENSE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem. 
. cord, bind, braid, and em- 
st snperior manner. Price 
only , = y warranted for five years 
We will pay $1000 for any machine that will 
sew a stronger, more beautiful, or morc 
than ours. It makes 
Elastic Lock Stitch Every second stitch can be 
it, and still the cloth can not be pulled apart with 
ttearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 pei 
ith | expenses, or a commission from which 
wice that amount can be made. Address SECOMB & 
)., Prrrssvren, Pa., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other pa 
es palmivg off worthless cast-iron machines, und 
same name or otherwise. Ours is the only gent 
nd really practical cheap machine manufactured 








elastic the 


seam 








are ad- 


MEUNN 


take out Letters Patent 
vised to counsel with 





& CO., Editors of the Sci ntijie 

i who have prosecuted claims before the 

I Office for Twenty-three Years. Their Ameri- 

un | European Patent Agency is the most exten- 

ive the wer Charges less than any other reli- 
able agency. 


A Pamphlet, containing full instructions to Invent- 
ors, is sent gratis. Address MEUNN & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York, 
















a / 


COUGH CARAMELS | 





‘SMITHS *%c mM 





Excellent for the § 
Tuoroat & Lunas. 


E 


Sold by all Druggists. 





SEARS' 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
EEKMAN STREET, New York 


DWARD 
BGA TEES 
iS B 





INVENTORS who wish to | 





HARPER'S 





Tue Secret or Beauty lies in the use of 
Hacay’s Macnoura Bac» for the complexion. 
Roughness, Redness, Blotches, Sunburn, Frec- 
kles, and Tan disappear where it is applied, and 
a beautiful complexion of pure, satin-like text- 
ure is obtained. The plainest features are made 
to glow with healthful bloom and youthful beauty. 
Remember, Hacan’s MaGnoria Bato is the 
thing that produces these effects, and any lady 
can secure it for 75 cents at any of our stores. 
To preserve and dress the Hair use Lyron’s 
KATHAIRON, 


‘ MORGAN’S SonS 


of 4a re) 
isohF | SAPOL\ 


OUNTAIN PENS. One dip writes 4 pages. 

$150 a gross, | Penknife and Pencil 
combined.—Eraser and Pen-Holder combined, and 12 
Fountain Pens, 50 cents, postpaid. Sell at sight. 
AGENTS WANTED. CITY NOVELTY CO., © 
44 Library St., Philadelphia, Pa. 






21, WASHINGTON.S” N.Y” 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


WEEKLY. ~ 


The reputation of these Pianos is fully estab- 
lished as being unsurpassed by any for a rich, fuli 
tone, elasticity of touch, long standing in tune, and 
elegance of style and finish. 

Every article used in the construction of the 
Haines Piano is of the best quality and of thor- 
oughly seasoned materials. 

The prices being reasonable, they can not fail to 
suit any who may desire to purchase. 

Circulars and information sent on application to 


HAINES BROTHERS, 
46 East 14th Street, New York, 
H. N. Hemr- 


' 
| 


Or to Smitu & Nrxon, Chicago, Ills. ; 





‘[Octoner 30, 1869, 





The Reason why Every One should buy a Haines Piano: 





steap, Milwaukee, Wis. ; Louis Trirp, Louisville, Ky.; J. A. McCune, Nashville, Tenn.; Kuxcxen Bros., 


St. Louis, Mo.; C. M. Murca, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. R. Jackson, Sandusky, Ohio; Braryarp & Sons, Cleve- 


land, Ohio; J. E. Goucn, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. C. Buume, Pittsburg, Pa.: 


Troy, N. ¥Y.; J. T. Hammicx, Rhinebeck, N. Y. ; 
ter, N. Y.; H. Urey, Buffalo, N. Y.; 


J. H. Hinrermisrer, Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Wuite, Switn, & Perry, Boston, Mass.; Corry Bros., Providence, 


Civerr & Sons, Albany and 
H. 8. Macxtr, Roches- 


R.1.; C. M. Loomis, New Haven, Conn.; Marrnias Gray, San Francisco, Cal.; A. & 8S. Norpueimer, To- 


ronto, C.W.; E. Preru & Bro., St. John, N. B. 


Hatter and Furrier, 


| DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 


| 717 BROADWAY, 

New York Hotel. 
| Importer of English Hats for Gentlemen's wear. 
Ladies’ Riding Hats, entirely New. 
Ladies’ Fine Furs in every variety. 








| AGENTS WANTED for 


WILLSON’S 
SCHOOL and FAMILY CHARTS, 


Men of 
ability, and well recommended, can realize handsome 





To canvass every state in the Union. 
profits. For particulars and terms, address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pvutisuers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


7 





Don’t Stop to Condole with the victim of 
sick headache. 
ister one or two sparkling and refreshing doses, and 
| in a few hours the pain will cease. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 112 pages. 
OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS, 72 pages. 
MAGIC LANTERNS and STEREOPTICANS, 100 pp. 

| PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, 84 pages. 
| JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
! 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








TERMS FOR 1870. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
HARPER’s BAZAR, 


One Year... $4 00 
One Year.... 400 
One Year... 400 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, and HARPER’s BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 


$10 00; or any two for $7 oo. 


An Extra Copy of either the MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, or BAZAR will be supplied gratis for every 


Club of FIVE SUBSCRIBERS at $4 00 cach, in one remittance ; 


extra copy. 


[For Prospectuses and particulars for Remitting Moncys, Postage, &c., 


of page 703.] 


Address HARPER & 


BROTHERS, 


or, Six Copies for $20 00, without 


see the fourth column 


New YORK. 


@ Harper’s MaGazine contains nearly DouBLE THE AMOUNT OF MATTER 


furnished in Zhe Galaxy, The Atlantic, Putnam, or Lippincott. 


It exceeds in 


about the same ratio any English Magazine of the same general class, such as 
Blackwood, Fraser, Macmillan, Temple Bar, Belgravia, or The Cornhiil. 


ol 


A New Story, splendidly Ilustrated, by-WYLKIE COLLINS (Author 


of “The Woman in White.’ “No Name,” “Armadale,” and “The Moonstone” ), 
will be commenced in Harper’s WEEKLY. in Norember, 1869. 


Ge Persons desiring to renew their 


Subscriptions to HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


will much oblige the Publishers by sending in their Names as early as convenient 


before the Expiration of their present Subscriptions. 


This will obviate the delay 


attendant upon re-entering names and mailing back Numbers. 


Ge New Subscribers will be supplied with either of the above Periodicals from 
the present time to the end of the year 1870 for Four Dollars. 


New York, Oct. 15, 1869. 


Go to the nearest drug store, procure | 
TARRANT’S ErFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, admin- | 








“A Skeleton in every 


| No Longer 
Household !” 


| 





THE RESILIENT DRAPERY SKIRT 


| “ MONOCRAT,” 


THE ONLY PERFECT SKIRT! 


It is a complete Balmoral or Muslin Skirt, with 
which stee] springs are combined in a novel and in- 
genious manner, rendering it Elegant, Comfortable, 
Durable, and Safe. 

The springs may be removed by any one with per- 
fect ease, so that the skirt may be washed at pleasure. 

For sale by all first-class Dealers. 


| THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., Sole Manufacturers. 


“PERFECTION” 
Coffee-Pot. 


(Patented June 1, 1869.] 

Superior to any yet invented, combining all the ad- 
vantages of the French patents, with wonderful 
SIMPLICITY, 

DURABILITY, 
and CHEAPNESS, 
Lovers of GOOD COFFEE are unanimous in its 
praise. 
t@~ FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. #3 
SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER, & C0O., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
Wallingford, Conn. 
Sample and Sales Room, 19 John St., N. ¥. 











GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS. 


HARPER’S LIBRARY EDITION. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
12m0, Morocco CiLorn, 


SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS A VOLUME. 


Vor. I. ADAM BEDE. - 
If. THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 
iff. FELIX HOLT. 
iV. SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE asp SILAS 


MARNER. 
ROMOLA. (Nearly Ready.) 





te” Harver & Brorurrs will send any of the above 
volumes by mail, postage free, to anu part of the United 
Sfatea, on receipt of 1 cents. 


Dr. JNO. V. BURTON'S 











Warrantep orn Tosacco. Is 
entirely v le urtfies enriches 
the blood, invigorateA\ithe syste ssesses nourish- 







establishes health. 
rs cured. Price Fifty 
i 


cents per box, post fi 
jurious effects of ¢, 


tion. —Beware of humbug imitat 
[Zrademark x Copyrighted.} 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 

t# Send“or Price-List.} Baltimore, mid. 

PER DAY.— Wanted—Active, enterprising 
B10) perans of cher ac fo sll an ace required 


Business honorable and profitable. Address 
8. J. BESTOR. Managing Agent, Hartford, Conn. 








